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REF. STACK 5 


DONT THROW AWAY YOUR GLASSES 


NOBODY ON RECORD HAS EXERCISED HIS EYES 
LONG ENOUGH TO CORRECT REFRACTIVE ERRORS 


“1 HALL I ever be able to discard 
my glasses?” 

“Are there any exercises that 
will help my vision?” 

“‘Can’t you prescribe some drops 
to make me see better?” 

Patients are constantly asking 
these questions and the usual 
answers are no, no and no—re- 
spectively. 

Few who have reached adult 
age wearing necessary glasses can 
discard them without sacrificing 
vision or comfort or both. And 
there are no ‘‘exercises’’ or 
“drops” which can take the place 
of glasses where needed. This will 
bring disappointment to many 
and protests from some. But you 
cannot argue with a fact, even an 
unpleasant one. 

We do not know who it was 
but somewhere in the middle of 
the Middle Ages human inge- 
nuity caught up with the idea of 
putting lenses into frames and 
hanging them in front of the eyes. 
Immediately God-fearing individ- 


uals rose in wrath against this at- 
tempt to make those see whom the 
Lord meant to be blind. And with 
the heartiness which only a right- 
eous zeal can evoke they swore 
that never, never would these in- 
ventions of Satan desecrate their 
holy noses. As with many other 
prejudices and superstitions, the 
one against glasses springs from a 
long and ancient lineage. The 
prestige of the ages is behind it. 
So from time immemorial men 
and women, many intelligent and 
highly gifted, have objected vio- 
lently to the thralldom of spec- 
tacles. For instance, Goethe and 
Samuel Pepys, the greatest of Ger- 
man poets and English diarists, 
were notoriously outspoken 
against them. A man as eminent 
as Dr. George J. Beer, one of the 
pioneers in ophthalmic surgery, 
was opposed to glasses and even 
wrote a book about it. But this 
was early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury before we knew anything 
about the true nature of refractive 
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errors. Beer honestly believed 
what he wrote and would have 
been the first to.discredit his work 
were he alive today. 

The same cannot be said for 
others. For subsequently there 
have been many of agile wit and 
conscience who have not scrupled 
to take advantage of our objection 
to seeing better at the expense of 
our looks. 

About twenty years ago the now 
immortal Perfect Sight without Glass- 
es was given to the world. It was 
written by a man who had dis- 
covered that many would gladly 
pay more to be convinced that 
they did not need glasses than 
that they did need them. So he 
brought forth a System. 

Reduced to simplest terms his 
theory was that all eyes can see 
normally. The only reason many 
individuals do not see well, he 
said, is because they ry not to see 
well. (I know, I couldn’t believe 
it myself, but it’s right there.) 
And all they have to do to regain 
perfect vision is to “‘relax.” Relax 
the eyes, rest them? Oh, no! Relax 
the mind. For it is mental not 
visual strain which causes all the 
trouble. ‘““The cause,”’ says he, ‘‘of 
any error of refraction, of a squint 
or of any functional disturbance 
of the eye, is simply a thought... 
a wrong thought . . . and the cure 


is as quick as the thought that 
relaxes.” 

So you, dear reader, who are 
wearing glasses for a refractive 
error, 1.¢., nearsightedness, far- 
sightedness or astigmatism, have 
only yourself to blame. You’ve 
been trying too hard, you’ve been 
thinking thoughts. Relax, let your 
mind be a blank—and throw away 
your specs. But wait awhile. 
There’s more coming. 

According to this book, not 
only is the effort to see injurious 
to the eyes but so are bad thoughts 
and naughty lies. By the aid of 
the retinoscope, a little instrument 
used by all eye physicians to 
measure errors of refraction, the 
author was always able to catch 
the culprit in flagrante. Here is an 
example: “‘A patient 25. years old 
had no error of refraction when 
he looked at a blank wall without 
trying to see; but if he said he was 
26, or if someone else said he was 
26, or if he tried to imagine he was 
26, he became myopic.” (So help 
me, it’s in the book.) The F.B.I. 
should be told about this, it beats 
anything they’ve got. And does 
anyone know what kind of eye- 
sight Ananias enjoyed? 

The “exercises” to cure bad vi- 
sion and thoughts went under such 
titles as “‘central fixation,” “‘palm- 
ing,” “swaying,” “swinging” and 
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“shifting.”’ Staring at the sun with 
the naked eye, reading in moving 
vehicles and thinking of a black 
dot were also part of the “Sys- 
tem.” Essentially, they consisted 
of looking at an object for a few 
seconds, looking away, then look- 
ing back at the object and so on 
ad nauseam. In short order you 
were supposed to shift and sway 
your way to perfect vision without 
glasses. “‘Palming’”’ consisted of 
covering the eyes with the palms 
for hours on end. This was a par- 
ticularly difficult and esoteric ma- 
neuver requiring special training 
in the office. If the setting sun ap- 
peared red or if a star seemed to 
twinkle, there was something 
wrong with the eyes. But nothing 
that a little palming or swinging 
could not help. 

As in the case of all panaceas, 
there was no end to what these 
exercises could do. They were 
good for inflammation of the eyes, 
glaucoma, incipient cataract and 
syphilitic iritis. And not only vi- 
sion “‘but all the other senses— 
touch, taste, hearing and smell— 
are benefited.” Indeed, “‘. . . all 
the vital processes—digestion, as- 
similation, elimination, etc.—are 
improved.” The same exercises 
cured anything and at any dis- 
tance. For if the patient could not 
come to the office he could be 
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diagnosed, treated and cured by 
correspondence. ‘The book said so. 

If this System is still not quite 
clear to you maybe this will help: 
‘When he (the patient) comes to 
realize, through actual demonstra- 
tion of the fact, that he does not 
see best where he is looking, and 
that when he looks a sufficient 
distance away from a point he can 
see it worse when he looks di- 
rectly at it, he becomes able, in 
some way, to reduce the distance 
to which he has to look in order 
to see worse, until he can look 
directly at the top of a small letter 
and see the bottom worse, or look 
at the bottom and see the top 
worse.” Now explain it to me, 
please. 

I have quoted from this volume 
at some length because it epito- 
mizes and is the Bible of all the 
“exercise and throw away your 
glasses” boys that have followed. 
Some have adopted the “System” 
outright. Others have added a 
modern wrinkle or a new gadget, 
but the patter is the same. 

For instance there is the Natural 
Eyesight Institute, Inc. of Los 
Angeles to which the U.S. Post 
Office Department closed the 
mails on February 17, 1938, fol- 
lowing the issuance of a fraud 
order. The “Institute” was run 
by a gentleman named Urbane 










L. Barrett who sold a system of 
eye exercises centered around a 
“natural eye normalizer” guar- 
anteed to cure all types of visual 
difficulties and to obviate all nec- 
essity for eyeglasses. 

The “normalizer” was a gadget 
which, when placed over the eyes, 
was supposed to work its benefi- 
cent miracles by rotating the eye- 
balls and stretching the eye mus- 
cles in all directions: “It massages 
and manipulates the eyeball in a 
most delicate and delightful man- 
ner.” But, alas for trusting hu- 
manity! Not only are such man- 
ipulations worthless but it was 
brought out at the trial that about 
all the “‘normalizer” could do was 
to wrinkle the skin of the lids, I 
don’t know how delicately or de- 
lightfully. It could not possibly 
have had any effect on the move- 
ments of the eye muscles. 

The punch line to this little 
anecdote is in the judge’s sum- 
mation: “Moreover, the promoter 
himself is still obliged to wear 
glasses and has not been able to 
do for himself what he advertises 
to do for others in the matter of 
discarding same.” 

There are other “systems” in- 
cluding one from England—the 
brotherhood is universal, you see 
—which cure you of eyeglasses by 
“natural methods.” Not only are 











palming, swaying and_ shifting 
used but “blinking,” “flashing” 
and the “long swing” have been 
added to the exercise vocabulary. 
Some have even strayed so far 
from the fold of the original High 
Priest as to recommend rhythmic 
contortions of the body with the 
eyes closed. In order to get the 
full benefit of these jitterbug gyra- 
tions attendance at the author’s 
clinic for instruction is, of course, 
generally necessary. And most of 
them modestly admit that their 
exercises cure various eye dis- 
eases, including blindness. 

But why go on? The stories are 
practically identical. This ability 
to swing away farsightedness, blink 
away nearsightedness and palm 
away astigmatism is a wonderful 
thing. I wish I had it. I’d throw 
away my glasses tomorrow. So 
would any sensible individual. 
But I know of no one who has 
ever been able to sway hard enough 
or swing long enough to do it. 
And yet, such is the nature of the 
human animal, that some indi- 
viduals after years of “exercises” 
still believe that they simply did 
not persevere long enough. Ap- 
parently the average lifetime is 
too short for a complete cure. 
(P.S. They’re still wearing glasses. 
Or they don’t see.) 

Now where does this leave us, 
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the vast army of eyeglass wearers? 
We are just where the “exercise” 
mongers found us, with our glasses 
perched on our noses—if we want 
to see and be comfortable. 

Excluding serious pathological 
conditions most of us suffer with 
our eyes because of refractive er- 
rors, t.¢., myopia, hyperopia and 
astigmatism. Other important 
causes of eye difficulty are pres- 
byopia or old-sight, poor lighting 
and. disturbances of the ocular 
muscles. As pointed out in a pre- 
vious article in Coronet, refractive 
errors are primarily due to struc- 
tural defects in the size and shape 
of the eye. These are static ana- 
tomic conditions upon which ex- 
ercises, drops or a laying on of 
hands will not have the slightest 
effect. Nor will prayer help much 
either, brethren. Whatever 
changes do occur are due to the 
slow deteriorative process of grow- 
ing older. 

Old-sight begins to show itself 
after the age of forty. It isn’t nice 
to inject this term of senility at a 
time when the modern phrase tells 
us life should begin. But I cannot 
stop the inevitable progress of 
Father Time, neither can you. At 
this age, sometimes earlier and 
sometimes several years later, 
newspaper and telephone type be- 
gin to blur and our ability to see 


all near things is weakened. It is 
the same process which whitens 
and steals our hair and sends us to 
the dentist for artificial molars. 
The only thing I know of to re- 
place this lost faculty is—you 
guessed it—glasses. Those fortu- 
nate enough to come to this age 
without having worn glasses pre- 
viously are subjecting their eyes 
to a new experience. They must 
learn to let glasses do what the 
eyes have always done for them- 
selves, and it’s not always easy. 
It’s so much easier to believe that 
a few exercises can fix up all this 
nonsense. They cannot. And it 
isn’t nonsense, the Lord knows! 
The one place where exercises 
are legitimate and of value is in 
certain cases of muscle deficiencies 
either latent or resulting in the 
obvious cross-eye. This does not 
mean that all these cases can be 
cured by orthoptic training, as 
these exercises are called. Some 
require glasses and others can 
only be helped by operative pro- 
cedure. But some definite clinical 
types, especially in children, which 
are recognizable to the physician, 
can be helped by a regimen of 
controlled exercises. Also, in young 
children whose vision is very poor 
in one eye, it is sometimes possible 
to improve the vision by covering 
the better eye and forcing the 
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poorer eye to exercise and do 
work. Glasses are always worn 
here if needed. Unfortunately, 
even orthoptic training has fallen 
here and there into the hands of 
non-medical men who promise 
wonders but never seem to work 
them. 

It’s funny, isn’t it? We take our 
watch or car to a good mechanic 
for repairs. But our eyes we en- 
trust to anyone with a quick tongue 
and a glib promise. And yet few 
reading these lines do not have a 
trusted physician who could ad- 
vise them in such a way as to 
help them straighten out their 
difficulties. 

How do such non-medical and 
untrained “‘exercise” artists keep 
going year after year? I’m not sure. 
I haven’t the secret. Some of their 
alleged “cures” are among those 
wearing unnecessary glasses by 
benefit of cursory non-medical eye- 
glass examinations; examinations 
done by men more interested in 
the sale of eyeglasses than in the 
administration of eye health. Their 
continued presence may be partly 
explained, also, by the fact that 


many of their victims are adults 
who are slightly nearsighted. Such 
individuals rarely have eyestrain 
and can usually dispense with 
their glasses at a sacrifice of dis- 
tant vision only. And it is a small 
matter for a gifted salesman to 
talk people into believing that 
they see better. They want to be- 
lieve it. 

It’s the old story of the high 
pressure personality versus gulli- 
bility; the perfect commercial re- 
action between the ability to sell 
and the desire to be sold. And, 
finally, it is a transaction which 
implies heartlessness and venality. 
Because it is cruel to deprive hu- 
man beings of conveniences which 
make life easier to live, which may 
prevent accidents due to poor vi- 
sion and which may even forestall 
or delay the onset of some of the 
eye diseases of late middle age. 
I’m afraid that the “exercise” 
experts will always be with us be- 
cause they will always find vic- 
tims who are credulous enough 
to be mulcted without too much 
difficulty. 

—Siwney A. Fox, M. D. 


EACH TO HIS TASTE 


“7 NEVER give the wall to a scoun- 
drel,” said a man meeting Lord 
Chesterfield in the street. “I always 


do,” said Chesterfield, stepping with a 
deep bow from the walk into'the road. 
—J. Mack WiLiams 
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i TOOK a long time for Tim 
MacGillicuddy to make up his 
mind about taking a wife. The 
preliminaries had been over for 
several weeks and the speakers 
had gone between him and Una 
Mulholland to sound both sides 
out. Una was willing, but Tim 
kept hesitating about taking the 
jump until friends warned him 
that already he had gone too far 
to back out and that to save his 
standing in the countryside he had 
better go to her house to meet the 
woman and to draw the bargain 
down. 

So Tim picked nine of us as his 
comrades to go with him, in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the 
countryside as it had been handed 
down; and we set out at nightfall 
for her father’s place two miles 
across the fields. 

The father, whom they called 
Black Padraic, was waiting for us, 
with the great heft of him filling the 
doorway. He let us inside, and we 
met nine other men who were 


THE MATCHMAKING 


A FINE BOY HE WAS, SAID TIM'S SPOKESMAN, 
WITH NOT A DROP OF ENGLISH BLOOD IN HIM 
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there as the representatives of his 
daughter. 

There was a long table in the 
middle of the room. We sat on one 
side and Una’s friends sat on the 
other side. Black Padraic sat at 
the head, with Rory O’ More, who 
was Tim’s speaker, on his right 
hand, and Shawn Conaher, who 
was Una’s speaker, on his left 
hand. There were no womenfolk 
in the room, because as everybody 
knew it was unlucky to have a 
woman present at a matchmaking. 

Before each place was a plate of 
drisheen sausages, made of sheep’s 
blood and milk, a loaf of home- 
made, uncut bread, a dish of 
butter, a bottle of Irish whiskey 
and a tumbler. Other bottles of 
whiskey stood on a sideboard and 
there was a large barrel of porter 
in the corner. 

For a while we ate and drank 
and held quiet talk about the 
weather, the crops and the state of 
politics. 

Black Padraic finished his drink 


















at a gulp and set his empty 
tumbler down. We followed suit 
and set our tumblers before us. 
Black Padraic twirled his mous- 
taches with both hands as we sat 
silent, waiting for him to begin. 

“Créad ta sibh ag iarraid?’’ he 
asked in the Gaelic. ““What are 
you come for?” 

All eyes now turned toward 
Rory, Tim’s spokesman. 

“We come for a wife for this 
lad,” said Rory, “and never a 
finer broth of a boy lives in the 
four provinces of Eirinn, and him- 
self a MacGillicuddy of the good 
ancestry and without a drop of the 
English blood in him.” 

“True for you, Rory O’ More,” 
we said in one voice on our side of 
the table. 

Rory then went into his speech, 
which he had learned by heart 
and had rehearsed several times 
before Tim, who had promised 
him five pounds if he gave it well. 
He gave the lineage of Tim 
through many generations; he 
numbered his virtues, praised his 
success with the soil, his strength 
behind the plough that never had 
cut a crooked furrow under his 
hands. 

Black Padraic and the other 
side listened in silence to Rory’s 
eloquent recital of Tim’s heroic 
virtues until he was done. 


“Is there anyone here to say 
anything in dispraise of this man?” 
asked Black Padraic. 

“Not a man,” answered Rory. 

*‘Not a man,” the nine of us re- 
peated after him. 

Our side fell silent now and 
waited for Shawn Conaher to do 
his endeavors. 

“Is it a Mulholland woman 
you’re seeking?” said Shawn. 
“And herself a queen-woman, 
without a drop of the Sassenach 
blood in her and her ancestors 
going back to the days of Finn 
mac Cool!’ 

Shawn then went into his dis- 
course, likewise tracing Una’s 
lineage, praising her skill with the 
needle and her art in the kitchen 
as the two chief gifts of a good 
wife. 

We on our side listened until he 
was done, and then a hush fell on 
the table; we knew we were com- 
ing to the hardest part of the 
meeting. 

Black Padraic now spoke. “‘And 
what is it you want to go with such 
a woman?” he asked. 

**Three hundred pounds to go 
with the woman,” answered Rory. 

**Tis too much money,” said 
Shawn. 

“Three hundred pounds it is, 
and not a penny less,” said Rory. 

“Hell to my soul and be damned 
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to it if ’tisn’t beyond reason. Two 
hundred pounds is enough and 
plenty,” said Black Padraic, giv- 
ing the table such a thump that 
the tumblers rattled. 

It was the signal to open the 
discussion and for all to join in, 
and there began a great argument 
with Shawn’s side trying to beat 
the dowry down and Rory’s side 
trying to hold it up, though both 
sides knew what the final sum 
would be. 

** *Tis only a fit and decent sum, 
surely, to go with a woman the 
like of your daughter,”’ said Rory, 
giving a diplomatic twist to it. 

The argument went on, how- 
ever, until it was time for Aengus 
Brosnahan’s cue, as we had fore- 
warned him to break in about this 
time. 

‘Let you be splitting the differ- 
ence,” said Aengus, “‘and making 
it two hundred and fifty, and let 
you decide what part of it to be in 
cash and what part of it in good 
cattle.” 

This brought a chorus of assent 
from both sides of the table. 

‘And let you be specifying the 
livestock some other day,” con- 
tinued Aengus, eyeing the bottle 
before him, for no one could drink 
until the business was settled. 

“It pleases me,” said Black 
Padraic. “And I’ll be throwing in 








my prize beast of a heifer too to go 
with a woman the like of my 
daughter. We'll drink to it.” 

The tumblers were filled and 
all drank to the bargain. 

*‘Would you be sending for the 
colleen herself now and himself to 
be seeing her in her father’s 
house?” asked Rory. 

“T will,” said Black Padraic. 
He got up and went to the stair- 
way, calling the name of his 
daughter. Una answered and 
came down the stairs into the 
room as everybody stood up. 

Black Padraic called the first 
drink to the health of the couple. 
Then it was Tim’s turn to speak 
for the first time. 

“Say your say now, Tim avic,” 
said Rory. 

Tim walked to where Una was 
standing. He was blushing and he 
looked awkward in his new suit of 
homespuns. He held his tumbler 
up and gave this toast: 

Health and long years to you, 
The man of your choice to you, 
Land without rent to you— 
And life in Eirinn! 

A murmur of approval went up 
from the house, for Tim had 
picked out a good Munster toast. 

‘And may you be as joyous as 
the leaves in summer, and your- 
self to be growing young in every- 
thing but your charm,” added 
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Rory, for it was his right as 
spokesman to give a compliment 
after Tim. 

There was a slight commotion 
now as the mother had to be 
helped from behind the wall cup- 
board where in a cramped posi- 
tion she had been hiding all the 
time and hearing every word of 
the meeting. She let on to be cry- 
ing and kept dabbing her eyes 
with her kerchief. She went to 
Una. 

““Ochone, my wee treasure, pulse 
of my heart, asthore machree,” she 
wailed. “And ’tis gone you are 
from me now, my little lostling, 
ochene ullagone.”’ 

Nobody minded this outburst, 
and well we knew that it was she 
who had thrown an eye on Tim in 
the first place, finagled him into it 
to marry her daughter off to a 
rich farmer. We knew too that 
Una was four years older than 
Tim. 

The colleens of the parish now 


began to come in. Black Padraic 
and Rory and Shawn went to a 
table in the corner to name the 
day to specify what stock would go 
with the dowry and the day for 
Black Padraic to walk Tim’s land 
to inspect it and the day to go to 
the attorney to get the agreements 
down in writing. The day for the 
wedding was left to the mother. 

“Let there be feasting now and 
dancing,” said Black Padraic, fill- 
ing his tumbler and drinking it 
with one swallow, for it was his 
right as the father of the woman to 
get drunkest of all that night. He 
plied Tim with whiskey too, for he 
did not like the dawny look on 
him. 

We ate the big goose dinner, 
and then the tables were ranged 
alongside the walls and the floor 
cleared. So we drank and danced 
until the grey light came up thin- 
ning out the turf-fire’s glow, and 
we all walked home through the 
leafy dawn. —T. F. Heaty 


IN DEFENSE OF BEAUTY PARLORS 


RECENTLY heard a husband de- 

clare that his wife wastes too much 
time in beauty parlors. Why call such 
time wasted? What’s the matter with 
becoming more beautiful? I happen 
to know that it was her beauty that 
made him pursue and marry her. She 
is only of moderate intelligence. She 


knows this and he knows it. What ra- 
tional objection can he have to her 
maintaining and reinforcing the one 
means by which she is able to make 
the world better and lovelier? Why 
isn’t being beautiful just as important 
as making beds or ordering groceries? 

—FREDERICK CHARTERS 
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BLOW, GABRIEL, BLOW 


THUNDER ROARED AS THE CONVERTS HUDDLED 
TOGETHER, AWAITING THE END OF THE WORLD 





 y was the decade of the Forties, 
painted by Meade Minni- 
gerode as “‘a brilliant three-ring 
circus, filled with marvelous side 
shows and prodigious natural 
curiosities, glittering with mirrors 
and chandeliers, thunderous with 
brass bands and fireworks, choked 
with the dust of glorious car- 
avans.” 

Emerson, Webster, Garrison, 
Longfellow, Phillips and Whittier 
strode with giant steps through 
America in transition. Transcend- 
entalism was on the loose; churches 
were in a state of flux; Whigs and 
Democrats were wildly aiming 
Clay and Polk at the Presidency; 
Civil War clouds were beginning 
to thicken, when there emerged 
from the Green Mountains of 
Vermont a prophet, armed with a 
Bible and a zealous following, to 
lay an egg of doom in the sinful 
cities of the East. 

Subsequent events proved Wil- 
liam Miller less charlatan than 
deluded fanatic. It was not his 


convictions that were amazing. 
Asylums the country over even 
then had assorted Christs, Caesars 
and Napoleons on file. Incredible 
was the legion of faithful followers, 
estimated at 150,000, who flocked 
to his banner, and the widespread 
gullibility which followed his. re- 
peated alarums that the end of the 
world was near. 

Miller’s fantastic belief in the 
impending millennium, or resur- 
rection, accompanied by the de- 
struction of the world, was an old 
story. It was, and still is, the oldest 
crackpot movement, one that has 
steadily persisted throughout his- 
tory, the black sheep of organized 
religion. 

Since the year one, hundreds of 
sorcerers, wizards, astrologers, 
necromancers, prophets, Jews and 
Christians have taken a pot shot 
at timing the millennium. Like 
Ignatius of Antioch and Polycarp 
of Smyrna, other early Christian 
martyrs writhed to their death 
under Roman spears with the 
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prophecy on their lips. The 
Middle Ages trembled with fear 
of the catastrophe. It was the 
dominating belief of the tenth 
century. Thousands of Europeans 
in preparation for the end gave 
away property, entered monas- 
teries or set out on pilgrimages. 
Even royal proclamations opened 
with the flourish: ‘‘Whereas the 
end of the world is approaching 

There is nothing accidental 
about the recurrent belief. Major 
calamities—wars, religious strife, 
persecution, immorality — often 
brought conviction that the only 
way to stamp out the evils was by 
destroying the object upon which 
they preyed. The belief stemmed 
from intense desire to escape from 
misery, an instinctive yearning 
for retribution and justice in a 
better world. 

William Miller looked like 
Daniel Webster. He had the same 
square, stiff, mastiff features, the 
same drive, and like the great 
statesman, was born to Massachu- 
setts soil, part of that dark leaven 
of fanaticism passed down by the 
Pilgrims. But where Webster, 
equally God-fearing, aimed at the 
welfare of his country, Miller 
scorned the lesser truths and shot 
at the millennium. That he missed 
is no proof of his lack of honesty. 
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He served willingly as Captain 

in the United States Army during 
the War of 1812. When he settled 
in Poultney, Vermont, neighbors 
set him up as county deputy 
sheriff. Miller married, raised a 
family of seven sons and three 
daughters, became a prosperous 
farmer. He was known as a pious, 
benevolent, devoted, intelligent, 
strictly temperate person with a 
passion for the scriptures. Not a 
single accusation later hurled at 
him was true, except his gullibility 
in the hands of less scrupulous 
enthusiasts. 

For many years, long after the 
farm had bedded down for the 
night, Miller sat before a kerosene 
lamp, hunched over a Bible with 
calloused fingers still moist from 
the cow’s udders. Gradually, 
through mathematical tables and 
Biblical charts, he evolved a 
theory that in his own words, 
seemed to come out of the 
Heavens and shake him to the 
very core. He fought the “awful 
truth,” but could not dent it. “If 
the end is so near,” he said simply, 
“it is important that the world 
should know it.” 

Word filtered through that a 
prophet had arisen. Miller re- 
ceived invitations to speak. 
Farmers whipped up their bug- 
gies to hear him. Skeptics came to 
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scoff, listened to the overwhelm- 
ing proof and believed. 

“The mathematical instincts of 
New England especially approved 
of the additions and subtractions 
of figures which were found in the 
book of Daniel, and the Revela- 
tion,” wrote Edward Everett Hale. 
When Miller left, a nucleus of 
converts festered. 

Three years before the sched- 
uled event, Miller was taken 
under the wing of a Boston pastor. 
The Rev. Joshua V. Himes, full- 
bearded, craggy-faced, energetic 
and irrepressible, wise to city wiles, 
saw in Miller a great potential in- 
fluence. Whether or not the pastor 
subscribed to the doctrine is open 
to some suspicion, but the way he 
swung all his enthusiastic energy 
behind the unpretentious New 
England prophet leaves no room 
to doubt his perspicacity. Barnum 
could have done no better. 

Himes became Miller’s cam- 
paign manager. Almost his first 
move was to transplant Miller 
from rural districts to the large 
cities, there to warn the world in 
*“‘thunder-tones.” 

Millerism became a tightly-knit 
organization, functioning with the 
oiled efficiency of a miniature 
trust under the keen eye and firm 
yoke of Himes. There appeared 
two newspapers, The Midnight Cry 


and The Advent Herald. Both 
hawked nothing but the approach 
of Doomsday. Thousands of tracts, 
sermons, pamphlets, broadsides 
were aimed at rural America. The 
fact that reading matter was so 
scarce and the fat, colorful mail 
catalogue not yet conceived made 
the barrage doubly effective. 
Words stuck when they were read. 

A book, Evidence from the Scrip- 
tures and History of the Second Coming 
of Christ, written by Miller to 
prove his points, went into its 
100,000th copy. The author re- 
fused to profit, insisting that the 
book be sold at cost. 

Hundreds of preachers and 
lecturers were sent on whirlwind 
circuits, exhorting listeners to pre- 
pare for the Day, drawing hair- 
raising scenes of bottomless pits, 
hell fire, destruction of the damned 
and purification of earth by flame. 
Himself Miller spared least of all, 
but he made it a rule never to 
speak unless by definite invitation. 
His popularity can be estimated 
from the fact that in a six-month 
period he spoke more than 327 
times in Northern, Eastern, Mid- 
dle States and parts of Canada. 

He changed neither his habits, 
nor his simplicity. Packed audi- 
ences saw an old man in a camlet 
cloak and shaggy white beaver 
hat, shaking with palsy, slowly 
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mounting the rostrum. But when 
he began to speak—when the 
thunder-tones rolled forth backed 
by fire and brimstone, they 
shivered and swallowed his words. 

“Take heed, therefore, that 
your loins be girt, and your lamp 
trimmed, and your wedding gar- 
ment prepared,” chanted the im- 
passioned prophet. “‘ Now hath the 
Midnight Cry.entered also into your 
ears!” 

After a lecture in Portland, 
Maine, stores sold more Bibles 
in one month than in four months 
previous. Rum shops on the water- 
front turned into meeting rooms; 
gambling establishments ditched 
their dice and, most astounding of 
all, business men of various de- 
neminations met in downtown 
offices over a bank in the middle 
of the day for an hour of prayer. 

Millerism had plenty of op- 
ponents. The press seethed; organ- 
ized religion relentlessly fought 
the prophet, refuting his testi- 
mony, but the movement was on 
the up and would not be downed. 
Indeed, Millerism had grown too 
powerful for even its creator to 
check. 

In Newburyport, a large crowd 
gathered to hear the prophet, 
were scattered by an assault of 
stones and old eggs. In Phila- 
delphia, a sheriff and enlarged 


posse were rushed. to. protect 
Millerites- from rowdy mobs. 
Scoffers and miscreants frequently 
threw meetings into panic by ex- 
ploding giant firecrackers and 
brandishing torches and red flares. 

All was grist to the Millerite 
mill. Hurricanes, - tornadoes, 
drownings, suicides, economic de- 
pression, bankruptcies, unemploy- 
ment, the condition of the stock 
market were all taken to indicate 
the approaching end. 

Then, without warning, the 
brightest comet of the nineteenth 
century, visible even by daylight, 
gushed across the heavens. Its fan 
tail stretched, astronomers com- 
puted, 35,000,000 miles toward 
the polar star. The heavenly 
monster, people dubbed it, trem- 
bling lest it fuse with the sun to 
bake the earth dead and dry. 

Millerites welcomed it enthusi- 
astically as a token of the proph- 
ecy. Appearance of the heavenly 
body probably doubled their ranks 
over night. Even Charles D. 
Congdon, long associated with 
Greeley on the New York Tribune, 
admitted that the phenomenon 
caused the most skeptical a little 
discomfort, himself included. 

The fever mounted. A despond- 
ent New York cobbler hurled all 
his boots, shoes and tools into the 
street. The New York Observer 
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printed the obituary of Mr. Short- 
ridge, aged 55, respectable mer- 
chant of Portsmouth, who lost his 
money and his reason. Believing 
the Second Advent was about to 
take place, he made a long white 
“ascension” garment, climbed a 
high tree, made one aspiring leap 
and was picked up with a broken 
neck. 

Insane asylums threw open their 
doors to newcomers. Ohio in 1843 
reported that out of 408 patients, 
fifty-four were victims of “reli- 
gious excitement.” In Maine, 
thirteen out of eighty-seven new 
patients suffered from the same 
delusion. 

Millerites began to give away 
their earthly possessions. Zealous 
members threw up their jobs, 
women made ascension robes, 
men gave away watches, money, 
and in some cases, their homes. In 
one Maine city the women cut off 
their hair, scissored ruffles from 
dresses, got rid of jewelry. Others 
smashed their furniture, saying 
the world could have no further 
use for chairs, tables or beds. 

Several days before The Event 
thousands of converts with pro- 
visions gathered in the tabernacles. 
Others in rural districts repaired 
to hilltops and open fields. In 
Salem a large band marched to 
Gallows Hill where once those con- 


demned as witches were hanged. 

Queer stories came out of the 
pastoral regions, stories of people 
spending nights in graveyards in 
order to ascend when -the soil 
broke with the company of rising 
dead; of deluded souls, Bible in 
hand, climbing to the dizzy heights 
of church steeples and refusing to 
return until-they had “arisen,” or 
mounting to the roofs of houses in 
white ascension robes with eyes 
immovably fixed upon the east. 

In Albany, New York, on 
March 13, 1843, a band of con- 
verts, huddled in the open, awaited 
the event. A violent snow storm 
was all they got. 

In a large field on the outskirts 
of Philadelphia about 250 con- 
verts, children included, gathered 
on Friday in pitched tents near 
the dirt road. They wore flowing 
white robes, pantalets, round-a- 
bout jackets and corduroys. Cheer- 
fully, with songs of praise and 
hymns of joy, they clapped hands 
to: 

Lo, what a glorious sight appears 

To our believing eyes; 

The earth and seas are passed away 

And the old rolling skies! 

That night great looming thun- 
derheads scurried across the 
heavens, sending shivers of rap- 
ture and frenzy through the faith- 
ful. Lightning forked and flickered; 
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thunder boomed and a torrential 
rainstorm beat down, covering the 
earth with wind-whipped water. 

The tents were too small to hold 
them all. Many stood outside the 
entire night with outstretched 
arms, singing, moaning, shouting 
while the endless rain soaked 
through clothes and dripped from 
beards and bosoms. Children 
huddled to parents; others ran 
around sobbing with fright and 
lack of sleep. Women, unable to 
endure the accumulated strain, 
shrieked and fell writhing to the 
wet earth. 

The long night passed and with 
it their delirium. As the first gray 
streaks of dawn broke upon their 
watch they looked at each other 
with despair. Haggard, hungry, 
chilled, ill with fatigue and the 
seeds of colds and pneumonia, 
they straggled back to their homes. 
A reception committee of derisive 


he insisted; the error was due to 
his following the Hebrew instead 
of Roman chronicles. The cor- 
rect date was now established by 
Miller as being October 22, 1844. 

The faithful took heart and 
tried again. Incidents preceding 
the first “millennium” were re- 
peated. But when it, too, miser- 
ably failed, thousands of converts 
swore off and returned disillu- 
sioned to the fold. 

Miller never recovered from the 
blow. Five years later at the age of 
86, he died after a series of ill- 
nesses in Low Hampton, New 
York, still believing in the Lord, 
still waiting for the Midnight Cry 
and the sound of the angels trum- 
peting. —Ivan SANDROF 
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Color Photograph by Barrett Gallagher 


Barrett Gallagher is not an old hand at 
photography. He came out of Cornell in 
1936, equipped with a model-T camera 
and some new notions about taking pit 
tures. These were sufficient, with im 
provements, to lead him into bypathsd 
the Broadway theatre usually restricted 
to veterans. Ordinarily working in black 
and white, Gallagher occasionally takes 
a flyer in color—with results like thi 
seen on the facing double spread. The 
three young ladies are Annabelle Lyon, 
Sonia Woicjikowska and Karen Con 

of the Ballet Theatre, relaxing during 
an intermission preceding Les Sylp des 
Overleaf: 3 

Two Parrs Or Hans 


Photograph by Erni Vadas 


scoffers informed the faithful that 
one of their most avid leaders had 
taken advantage of the end of the 
world to decamp with thousands 
of their dollars. 

Miller was deeply grieved when 
his prophecy missed fire. He came 
out the following year with an 
Apology and Defence in which he 
admitted an error. The nature 
and nearness of the event was still 
sustained by scriptural evidence, 
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THE MEDICINE OF LAUGHTER 


THE EXPERTS SOLEMNLY EXPLAIN WHY NATURE'S 
BEST TONIC IS THE UNDIGNIFIED BELLY LAUGH 


A a seeker after laughter [ have 
frequently been regarded as 
' the victim of an infantile hang- 
' over. It was the indulgent smiles 
| and the uplifted eyebrows of 
| friends that sent me scouting 
' among authorities upon this 
| laughter business. . . . The more I 
» read and interviewed, the faster 
4 my self-esteem grew. Physicians, 
| psychologists, psychiatrists and 
| philosophers actually or meta- 
| phorically patted me on the back 
| and told me to go right on laugh- 
' ing and seeking laughter. They 
" furnished proof that 1 was thereby 
| doing wonders for my physical 
and mental well-being. As a result 
| I now take laughter—regularly. 
_ And what a dose, combining the 
| stimulus of vitamin tablets with 
| the soothing relaxation of per- 
| fectly adjusted nerves. A good 
| dose of laughter sets me up for a 
week, after which I repeat—with 
pleasure. 
' Unfortunately, with the ma- 
| jority of human beings laughter is 


purely accidental. Too much 
laughter—that is, too much for 
them—s under suspicion in polite, 
bourgeois society. America and all 
English-speaking countries are still 
under the influence of Puritan- 
ical idealism. The long face, the 
solemn mien, the profundity of 
assumed dignity, have an absurdly 
high valuation. 

Leaders in any field, particularly 
clergymen, professors and physi- 
cians, have been expected to main- 
tain this spurious dignity, con- 
descending from gravity to mirth 
at intervals, but at the same time 
impressing upon their auditors 
that they are condescending when 
they laugh. Ambitious people 
often fear to laugh heartily, unless 
a couple of drinks remove their 
inhibitions and those of their com- 
panions. Philosophers, who are 
unambitious — if they are true 
philosophers—have always been 
conscious of the potent benefits of 
hearty laughter. How often that 
hardy old Greek, Aristotle; 
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laughed, no one knows. But he 
assayed laughter with accuracy. 

“Laughter is a bodily exercise 
precious to health.” 

Down all the centuries and in 
all translations, that word “pre- 
cious,” too little used in our lives 
today, comes through. Despite its 
antiquity, the Aristotelian ap- 
praisal strikes us as novel. For 
laughter is rarely thought of as 
exercise. They who rise early in the 
morn to embark upon those forms 
of torture designed to “‘set up” the 
victim for the day’s work, go 
through their “one, two, three, 
fours,” with fervent intent and 
grim visages. Those I have been 
privileged to see gyrate always 
bore upon their faces a look of 
desperate determination. If it had 
been possible to convince them 
that two or three minutes of 
hearty laughter are worth ten of 
the stretches and pulls, they might 
feel a keen sense of chagrin. 
Laughter seems to us so piffling 
when compared with stern, force- 
ful effort. The laughter exerciser 
appears such a lazy person. He 
takes his exercise in an armchair, 
or better, lying down. He has one 
muscle to train and one only. It 
may be weak from lack of full use 
but it is a very responsive muscle, 
just rarin’ to go. The diaphragm 
is not as well known as the biceps 








but it does more work. It keeps 
moving, involuntarily, with every 
breath. It goes up and down, and 
expands and contracts from side 
to side. Laughter, that hearty 
variety known as “belly laughter,” 
accentuates diaphragm motion. 
With phenomenal results. At once 
all the magically co-ordinated 
parts of our wonderful bodies 
spring to faster tempo. The dia- 
phragm descends deeper into the 
body and the lungs expand. The 
amount of oxygen being taken 
into the blood exposed in the 
lungs at that instant of time is in- 
creased. The same thing happens 
in “deep breathing,” only deep 
breathing is controlled voluntarily 
and the diaphragm is not likely to 
go as far down. Hearty laughter 
causes an involuntary response 
and the muscle goes as low as it 
can—with safety. 

Exercise, according to the med- 
ical profession, is difficult to regu- 
late. The patient, in his earnest 
endeavor to effect a cure, is likely 
to overdo. Laughter regulates 
itself. When you are “worn out” 
with laughter it is nature’s call to 
laugh no more. You do not want 
to laugh any more, indeed you 
can’t. You can force other exer- 
cise, not laughter. 

As the lungs expand in the ad- 
ditional room provided by the 
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lowered diaphragm, the blood in 
the body is exposed to our greatest 
vitalizer, oxygen, at a rate that is 
from two to three times the ordi- 
nary. A surge of power goes 
through every muscle and organ 
and extends clear to fingers, toes 
and brain. Meanwhile the dia- 
phragm expanding sidewise is giv- 
ing the heart on its right a gentle, 
rhythmic massage. That noble 
organ, always ready to do its bit, 
responds by beating faster and 
harder. Circulation, usually slug- 
gish in adults, is thus speeded. 

Under the descending dia- 
phragm the lazy liver is pegging 
perfunctorily at its task—the daily 
secretion of twenty ounces of bile 
necessary to good digestion. Al- 
though never as generous as the 
heart, it too feels that gentle and 
rhythmic massage and a bit re- 
luctantly yields to the pleasant 
attention and peps up. 

The stomach, pancreas, spleen 
and gall bladder become aware 
that something delightful is going 
on, which makes it a joy to give 
impetus to their jobs. The en- 
docrine glands fall into line. 
Peristalsis, that wormlike wave of 
the intestines that attends to the 
passing of the unwanted parts of 
our body contents, proceeds to get 
its acceleration. The entire motor 
system has received a stimulus, 


with the net result that the wise 
man who laughs is feeling in- 
vigorated, waked up, confident, 
with a sharper edge to all his 
powers. 

(At this point I got up to con- 
sult the dictionary as to the proper 
spelling of peristalsis. Absorbed in 
my effort to get my ideas on laugh- 
ing over, I found myself wander- 
ing among the “Perispheres and 
Percisses”—of the telephone direc- 
tory! My trained diaphragm acted 
instantly. It was a good laugh.) 

A man who laughs easily is no 
fool. Following upon the physical 
sense of well being comes a direct 
mental and emotional effect. The 
traveling salesman with his list of 
“belly whoppers” in his case with 
the samples is a good psychologist. 
His prospective customer, laugh- 
ing, reacts to the stimulus of that 
laughter. He is, for the time being, 
a braver man, prepared to take a 
chance. 

Our severest critics and our 
most drastic judges are people 
who never laugh; laughter softens 
criticism and judgment. No laugh- 
ing mob ever lynched a man! The 
much satirized after-dinner joke is 
a friendship builder. All the 
medicos agree that laughter with 
and after meals has saved many 
an over-eater from heart failure 
brought on by acute indigestion. 
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Doctors would gladly order exer- 
cise by laughter, if they could be 
certain what would make their 
patients laugh. 

Neurotics are often people who 
never laugh. Sometimes there are 
whole families of them where a 
laugh is unknown. It may be that 
this is one reason women are more 
neurotic than men. Women laugh 
less frequently than men and 
when they laugh they keep hold of 
themselves. To get the benefits of 
laughter you must let go — the 
whole way. 

“Some of my heart patients,” a 
physician told me, “have an idea 
that laughter is bad for them. But 
I have patients who had hearts 
that skipped beats, who have gone 
to a show and laughed boister- 
ously. Reporting to me the day 
after, | found their hearts had 
steadied up and they continued to 
beat steadily for some days there- 
after. You can’t ‘die laughing’— 
that is, you can’t die of the laugh- 
ter. But if you could, what better 
mode of death can you suggest?” 

Dr. James J. Walsh, Medical 
Director of Fordham University 
School of Psychology puts his seal 
of approval on laughter, with 
Aristotle. 

“Health actually varies as per 
the amount of laughter. So does 
recovery. . . People who laugh 





live longer. Stimulus has a sur- 
vival factor. People who laugh 
also are more likely to have chil- 
dren. Those who laugh are those who 
live long and enjoy health. Possibly 
the supreme physician of this day 
is Mickey Mouse!” 

Provided of course that Mickey 
Mouse makes you laugh. The dif- 
ficulty of ordering laughter as a 
health preservative is that few peo- 
ple know exactly what makes 
them laugh. During a severe per- 
sonal breakdown my doctor in- 
quired: 

“Can you laugh? Most women 
can’t or at least they laugh sel- 
dom. Can you laugh aloud when 
you are alone—at something you 
read? What writer makes you 
laugh like that?” 

**P. G. Wodehouse, Mark 
Twain, J. P. McEvoy, Ring Lard- 
ner, Ogden Nash, Harry Leon 
Wilson, Mary Roberts Rinehart 

“Get them all. When one stops 
making you laugh turn on an- 
other.” 

What they did for me I do not 
know. But I got well happily, 
laughing. Since that time I have 
at least one laugh spree weekly, 
at the theatre, at the motion pic- 
tures, via a book. And although 


I do not find much music that is 


productive of laughter, Robert 
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Armbruster’s satires exercise that 
diaphragm of mine to its utmost. 

Modern thinkers who tackle the 
subject of laughter all solemnly 
agree that the results of a laugh 
are worth while. They dig into 
reasons for the feeling of satisfac- 
tion that follows a laugh. Kath- 
erine M. Wilson offers: 

**A sense of humor purges away 
bitterness by lifting hurtful ex- 
periences to planes where they de- 
light our minds instead of harass- 
ing them.” 

lf we possess such a godlike 
quality as the transmutation of 
bitterness and discomfort into de- 
light, no wonder we get a supreme 
satisfaction out of laughter. Two 
other writers put our enjoyment 
upon a more practical basis. Says 
Donald Hayworth referring to 
laugh-provoking literature: 

“The thrill of audacity of so 
treating the subject gives way to 
a feeling of social safety.” 

We do not act like the people 
in the mirth producing play or 
story and so we feel, says Hay- 
worth, “safe.” A feeling of safety 
is emotionally akin to a feeling of 
superiority. J. C. Baillie, in his 
seeking for a cause for satisfaction 
in laughter, writes: 

We see “conditions we cannot 
put into orderly setting. As mind 
must adjust: to environment to 


maintain its security, it must adopt 
some emotional attitude to an in- 
congruity to avoid chaos. When 
we laugh, we feel triumphant over 
incoherence; we have kept belied 
and have preserved ourselves.” 

All this may help to explain 
why, during the past ten years, 
the price paid laughter has stead- 
ily risen in the market place. There 
is more farce, more comedy ia en- 
tertainment quarters, on the ra- 
dio, at the movies. The theatre 
has come back and, in the main, 
with laughter. 

More books of a humorous na- 
ture are published, and there 
would be more still if the publish- 
ers could find them. Humor has 
crept into the staidest of the long 
faced and sober of magazines and 
newspapers. 

During this decade we have let 
down the Puritanical bars a bit 
as we felt the necessity for self- 
preservation by any means. If a 
laugh helps, we are for it. 

These analyses are given for the 
man and woman who must have 
a reason for anything as indeco- 
rous as belly laughter. The rest of 
us will continue our armchair ex- 
ercise without making apology, 
secure in the knowledge that our 
doctors and philosophers deem us 
truly wise. 

—HE.EN CurisTINE BENNETT 
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Weave me a wreath of dogwood and violets 
Gathered in a patch of sunshine. 
A bluebird’s feather 
Shall be your pay, and I will tell you 
Where the wild grapes grow, and make a swing for you 
Out of old vines hanging from the trees. 
I will show you where the brown thrush 
Builds her nest, and how a racoon’s track 
Is like a tiny hand pressed in the mud. 
Under an old log there is a great spider 
Will teach us to make gossamer nets 
To catch dew-pearls in the moonlight. 
There will be 
Willow whistles when the sap is flowing, 
And tea parties with toast-brown acorns 
For sups and saucers. At night we shall sleep 
On a bed of maple leaves that smell of the sun. 
Why do you wait, 
Gathering your bundle of frail, dry twigs? 
Is it for blackbirds going south, or wild geese 
In the evening sky? Come, see how the slender birch 
Weaves her shadow in the green water 


Of my aloneness. —Kuncsiey Turts 
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PORTRAIT OF HI WILLIAMS 


WHO HOLDS OUT FOR INSPIRATION AND LETS 
THE PERSPIRATION TAKE CARE OF ITSELF 





oo is a photographers’ pho- 
tographer, buried, today, like 
a bomb victim, under the pots and 
pans of the pantry. This is the un- 
affected and amazing Hi Williams, 
creator of a wild world of free 
fancy. 

Williams cuts no capers outside 
of work. He doesn’t climb sky- 
scrapers for his pictures. He doesn’t 
destroy plates to make them rare. 
He doesn’t raise delphiniums. For 
these reasons he has iived in rela- 
tive obscurity. Perhaps he should 
cut off an ear. 

Like Hiller, Hine, Abbott, 
Steichen, and Bourke-White, Wil- 
liams was born in the Middle 
West. He has that complete open- 
ness and friendliness that still 
startles people who have been case 
hardened by the metropolis. He 
has no secrets, no poses, no sus- 
picions; no passion for the utterly 
utter, and no long-nursed bitter- 
ness. He is an anomaly in the pro- 
fession, a sheep in wolf’s clothing. 

His easy-going voice, his grey 


hair and mustache, his amused 
eyes and horn-rimmed glasses, 
give him the genial authority of a 
country doctor. At any moment 
you expect him to deliver quin- 
tuplets. 

kk * 

Williams was born in Ladoga, 
Indiana, a place named after Lake 
Ladoga, in Finland—for no par- 
ticular reason. His grandfather 
was the first non-Indian born 
there. Williams set out to be a 
cartoonist. In his early years, he 
was a great admirer of a cartoon- 
ist also named Williams, graphic 
satirist for the Indianapolis Star. 
One day he took a trip to India- 
napolis to see Williams-caricaturiste. 
Williams-c said, ““You’ve got to 
get a broad background in litera- 
ture and politics.” 

**That was a big shock to me,” 
said Williams (1), “I just thought 
a cartoonist had to draw and be 
funny.” 

At any rate, Williams-c im- 
pressed on him the need for formal 
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COMB AND SHADOWS 


In this interesting example of Williams’ ability to create design 
virtually out of thin air, the only prop is a comb. The tools Williams 
really has to work with are shadows and gradations of tone. 
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ON BORROWED TIME 
This is one of Williams’ favorite photographs, although a strictly 


conservative shot done in his early years. More static than the 
“best work of today, it is a good example of the early illustrative style. 
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art training, and suggested that he 
study at Cincinnati, Paris of Ohio. 

Williams put in four solid years 
at the academy. After this he 
painted the bull in the Bull Dur- 
ham signs. With this experience 
behind him, he signed up as art 


director with Fleischman Yeast. ' 


This is practically the long and 
short of a tabloid youth. 

Fleischman Yeast moved to 
New York, Williams came with it. 
Then Fleischman merged with 
General Foods. 

Williams, in time, became art 
director of the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, once the Vogue of retail mer- 
chandising. In former times, the 
Economist supplied merchants 
throughout the country with pho- 
tographs of models sporting the 
new styles. But in America, busi- 
ness practices have little more 
longevity than popular songs. 
Hollywood soon muscled in on 
this style service; newspapers 
much preferred a picture of Hedy 
Lamarr in black lace panties to a 
“vision” out of the Sears Roebuck 
catalog. 

Williams was becoming more 
and more interested in photo- 
graphy as an art form. A time 
came when the president said, 
“Williams, you ought to take over 
the studio.” Williams agreed. 

He began to switch from fash- 


ions to specialize on food, with 
special reference to his own amuse- 
ment. He had a wild imagination, 
and curiously enough it went on a 
rampage in this bailiwick of the 
Hausfrau. 

“TI think that still life is terribly 
misunderstood,” Williams said. 
“Still lifes don’t happen. They’ve 
got to be arranged—it’s matter 
of pure creation from start to 
finish.” 

In this connection, the Wil- 
liams’ imagination suggests Schu- 
bert, who, it was said, could make 
a symphony out of a piece of 
string. 

x *& * 

Williams had not intended to 
work with color until it was 
“better developed.” He fell into 
it under pressure. One of his clients 
planned a booklet, calling for 
color. “No one but Williams,” 
said the client. “‘If Williams 
doesn’t know how to do color, 
he’d better learn over the week 
end.” 

Williams learned. Now he’s top 
man in the field, where food is 
concerned—and often where it 
isn’t. He has combined a rare gift 
for design, for possibilities of form, 
with an innate feeling for texture, 
life, precision. 

“The hooey and mystery has 
gone out of color, now,” he says. 
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“We have color actually under 
better control than black and 
white. Mistakes are too costly— 
so we use every instrument science 
has devised .. . to eliminate 
doubt... 

“We keep records of every de- 
tail of a job right down to the 
question as to whether or not the 
moon was shining.” 

_ The problem of accurate color 
register, using three so-called sep- 
aration negatives is a job for a 
Japanese juggler. “If you had one 
piano tuned here,” Williams said, 
“another one tuned in Philadel- 
phia, and a third one up in Boston 
—then played them all together at 
a recital at the Metropolitan, 
you’d have an idea what we’re up 
against.” 

x * * 

Williams is above everything 
else an idea man. He can make a 
simple still life say ten times as 
much as the comic sheets. In 
economy of means, he parallels 
the intrepid Mr. Low of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s sheets. 

Williams’ commercial work is 
full of ideas; this is the spark which 
keeps his food pictures in annuals 
as well as catalogs. It is true that 
they don’t become fairy shields, or 
dragons, or enchanted harems 
simply because of the Williams 
touch; but neither do a couple of 


guitars abstracted by Picasso. On 
the other hand there is all the 
difference in the world between 
two guitars by Picasso and two 
guitars in the Sears Roebuck cata- 
log. 

About the curious province of 
ideas, Williams has a developed 
philosophy: “Certain misconcep- 
tions exist about ideas,” he says. 
“Some people think that ideas are 
the peculiar property of a lucky 
few. Others go so far as to believe 
that, to such geniuses, ideas come 
flocking like birds. Nothing sounds 
more ridiculous to those of us who 
work with ideas. 

*“My suggestion to a person who 
is, eager to develop this seemingly 
peculiar quirk in photography is 
to wait patiently until the germ 
of an idea appears. Once you have 
it, you must hold it. Train it; 
nourish it; question it; watch it 
with your mind’s eye as you would 
with any growing thing. Until it 
is acceptable, it should be kept 
away from the camera.” 

Williams has a number of de- 
cisive notions about the develop- 
ment of talent. He feels, first, that 
the man working with ideas must 
teach himself to forget about what 
other people may think. “Great 
triumphs of originality,” he says, 
“have too often been booed by 
an unappreciative audience.” 
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HIGH WIND ON THE BEACH 


Here Williams tried his hand at an art for art’s sake photograph, 
achieving an impressionistic shot with a Debussy quality. The ab- 
stract tone. was created by racking the camera out of focus. 
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“MY FRIENDS” 


Williams is full of such tricks as the one that produced this rela- 
tively good-natured caricature. It is no mean feat to stretch ingen- 
uity to the breaking point, as does Williams, without going beyond. 
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He claims that an artist must be 
willing to stand by his conception 
of an idea no matter how many 
times polite society excommuni- 
cates him. A man has to believe in 
himself and his ideas. 

x *k * 

Williams’ two chief side interests 
are horse training and sculpture. 
In his country place, at Baldwin, 
Long Island, are two paddocks. 
Here he puts his two horses 
through their paces. When the 
weather is warm, he chases the 
horses out of one, chisels his stone 
there—sometimes eleven hours at 
a shift. Mrs. Williams calls it his 
play pen. 

Williams has no ambition to 
join the class of gentleman riders. 
He likes horses for their own sake 
—a hangover of his boyhood on 
the farm. “Training a horse,” he 
says, “is like a golf game. Every 
time you go out, there is some- 
thing else to correct.” And argu- 
ing as everyone does that grass is 
invariably greener in the pleas- 
anter places, he says, “I wish I 
could make my living that way.” 

Another side interest is paint- 
ing. Whenever time lets him, he 
goes back to his palette and puts 
on canvas the weird notions that 


would otherwise climb into a neg- 
ative. Recently he turned out one 
of these Museum of Modern Art 
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pieces while he was laid up. He 
asked his young son what he 
thought of it. “Well,” said Wil- 
liams’ fils, “when a man’s sick, 
he’s got to do something.” 

x * * 

Williams’ studio is a model of 
neatness and efficiency. No matter 
how much work is done, every in- 
strument is packed away at night, 
leaving the place “with a clean 
palette.” “I believe,” said Wil- 
liams, “that every job should be 
started fresh, and with all mate- 
rials in order and on hand.” 

The general theory is that the 
photographer has enough trouble, 
without losing his camera. 

To the rear of the main studio 
is a complete kitchen, as spick and 
span as a demonstration home at 
the World’s Fair. Here Eliza, who 
has been with Williams since he 
started in the business, meticul- 
ously burns the toast. 

All of which leads to Williams’ 
cardinal theory: truthfulness of 
materials. Most photographers, for 
example, want to improve on 
nature. If they want to shoot ice 
cream, they spend two months 
working out ersatz. They try every- 
thing from worn-out motor oil to 
milk of magnesia. 

Williams says, “1 always like to 
use ice cream, because it looks like 
ice cream, tastes like ice cream, 













and photographs like ice cream.” 

Eliza makes it. When the shoot- 
ing is over, everybody sits around 
and eats it. 

In spite of all this, the studio is 
known as the “sourdough” studio 
—not because of the baking, but 
the sled dogs. It seems that people 
from Alaska have had a habit, for 
years, of using the place as a sort 
of last roundup for wandering 
Eskimos. 

These things have no direct con- 
nection with photography; but 
they are part and parcel of the 
Williams flavor. In this flair for 
the unexpected, Williams has 
much in common with that Rover 
Boy of Photography, Lejaren a 
Hiller. 

x * * 

In checking techniques, Wil- 
liams has made an interesting con- 
tribution to the enlarging vs. large 
negative contact-printing contro- 
versy. He photographed a news- 
paper-screened electrotype. From 
the enlargement he made another 
electro. From the second enlarge- 
ment, another electro. On the 
seventh enlargement every trace 
of dots in the screening had dis- 
appeared. 

“In other words,” says Wil- 
liams, -“E-figure*thatin-an-aver- 
age enlargement you lose about 
one-seventh of your sharpness of 


definition. If you want needle- 
sharp definition and sparkle, you 
had better stick to a large nega- 
tive and a contact print. 

“Further,” he said, “‘in an en- 
largement, there is invariably a 
certain amount of fog which de- 
velops in your white spaces from 
reflected light.” 

Unlike purists, however, like 
Paul Strand or Berenice Abbott, 
Williams sticks.to no orthodox 
hair line. “‘All of this,” he says, 
“applies to pictures that have a 
wealth of detail. With other types 
of pictures, where you deal, say, 
with simple masses and shadows, 
you often gain by enlargement. A 
little fog sometimes throws a tone 
in spots that would otherwise be 
dead white. ... 

‘All depends on what you are 
trying todo. .. .” 

x k * 

Williams is turning out some of 
the finest work to be seen today. 
His field and his trends are unique. 
His specializations in food and 
free fantasia, and his deliberate 
neglect of pretty-girl work has 
kept his name relatively in the 
background. Today, if you want 
to see the superb, albeit esoteric 
work of Hi Williams, you will 
have to dig for him among the 
melons and coffee grounds. 

—Rosert W. Marks 
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WHAT MAKES A SONG HIT? 


OPEN YOUR MOUTH AND CLOSE YOUR EYES— 
AND OUT WILL COME A HIT TUNE, MAYBE 





ro my forty years of song 
publishing, I held out a 
standing offer. I would sign over 
half my business to anyone who 
could prove himself infallible in 
picking hits. But needless to say, 
no one ever claimed the award— 
for the simple reason that “there 
ain’t no such animal.” 

Indeed it’s about as easy to 
pick the winner in every horse 
race as the winner in every song 
season. The hit-picker has to deal 
with equally uncertain animals, to 
say nothing of a frequent slippery 
course in the way of a depression 
year. And he is always up against 
the unpredictable whims of that 
most whimsical chap, John Q, 
Public. The most excellent song 
may be ignored and the most im- 
possible acclaimed; and what is 
sung everywhere from bathtub to 
ballroom may depend not so much 
upon merit as upon some freak 
piece of luck in catching the popu- 
lar fancy. Thus, the best-laid 
schemes of mice and music pub- 
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lishers gang aft and far agley. 

Especially was this true in the 
old days, before the advent of 
movies and radio brought more 
standardization into the business. 
Then, the element of chance 
played a leading part, of which, in 
my long experience, I saw many 
an instance. Numbers that our 
firm esteemed and plugged to the 
limit might fail to catch on, where- 
as others from which we expected 
little became over-night sensa- 
tions. 

A classic example was the case 
of Sweet Adeline herself! For five 
years this ballad, under its original 
name Sweet Rosalie, was kicking 
around from one publisher to an- 
other, none of whom evinced the 
slightest interest. Just what Rosa- 
lie hadn’t that Adeline had will 
always be a mystery. In any event, 
after the latter had been substi- 
tuted, the song seemed to have 
more possibilities, and our firm 
decided to give it a chance. 

But we were soon ready to ad- 

















mit our mistake. For Sweet Adeline 
got nowhere fast. For a couple of 
years it lay on the shelf, unhon- 
ored and unsung. Not a barber 
shop warmed to its mellow har- 
monies. Not a bar rail vibrated 
to its luscious chords. 

Then one day a well-known 
vaudeville quartette happened in. 

‘What do you have in the way 
of a good new song?” 

We trotted out all our most 
promising numbers, but to no 
avail. Nothing we had seemed to 
fill the bill. Then, for some un- 
known reason, someone happened 
to mention Adeline. So she was 
hauled down from her musty 
abode, dusted off, and doubtfully 
exhibited. Somehow she appealed 
to the quartette, and they decided 
to take her out on the road. Soon 
everybody was mentioning in soul- 
ful chords the saccharine content 
of Adeline—until the lady has be- 
come the permanent deity of all 
good fellows. 

Another instance of quick 
change was the case of Ernest R. 
Ball’s Let the Rest of the World Go 
By. Believing in it ourselves, we 
kept plugging it for months, but 
the rest of the world seemed in- 
clined to follow the suggestion of 
the lyric. Should we go on pro- 
moting it? We went into a huddle 
and discussed it pro and con. One 


of the members of the firm was all 
for dropping it. Another was as 
determined to see it through. 

Then, even while the song was 
on trial for its life, it began to 
catch on. Sales started to mount 
and, almost before we could real- 
ize it, the thing was a sensation. 
Indeed, before the year was out, 
we had sold over three million 
copies. 

Of course, not all of these stories 
have such happy endings. 

There was the time when we 
were thinking of enlarging our de- 
partment of educational music (oc- 
tavo songs for school glee clubs 
and the like) and were negotiating 
with the Frank Sheridan people 
for their education catalog which 
was up for sale at $25,000. They 
sent over a package of the songs 
included and for some days it lay 
around the office unopened. 
Finally, deciding against the pro- 
ject, we returned it intact. Little 
did we suspect that somewhere 
within it lay a song that was to 
worm its way out from the obscur- 
ity of this nondescript into the 
dazzling light of popular acclaim. 
That song was Marcheta, which 
was to sell over 2,500,000. Thus, 
we saved $25,000—and lost a quar- 
ter of a million. 

Another song consistently high- 
hatted was Yes, We Have No Ba- 
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nanas, which was sent around here 

and there for months. Definitely, 
the publishers would have no ba- 
nanas. But finally there was one 
who would—and today he is very 
positive about his favorite fruit. 

But though such incidents have 
been common, do not think the 
game has been entirely hit-or- 
miss. While, as I have said, no 
one can be infallible in picking 
hits, the experienced publisher can 
tell fairly well whether or not a 
song has a reasonable chance. In 
general, in becoming a hit, it has 
complied with three rules: it has 
been written by a professional; it 
follows the current song fashion; 
and it has been given the right 
build-up. 

The condition first named is 
probably the first in importance. 
Song-writing, more than any other 
form of art, is an inside job, the 
practitioners of which are almost 
exclusively the official residents of 
Tin Pan Alley. The music pub- 
lisher has his own staff, comprised 
of professional composers, lyric- 
writers and orchestrators; a sort 
of assembly line turning out the 
desired quantity and quality of 
products. It is not an ideal con- 
dition, nor one admitting of much 
originality. But the radio, the mov- 
ies, the swing bands have made 
the whole game so increasingly 
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complicated and technical that 
it’s harder and harder for an out- 
sider to make good. Those little 
ads in magazines and newspapers 
—‘Learn to write song hits and 
make a million!”—are therefore 
deceiving and often a downright 
racket. Although a miracle may 
happen and an unknown crash 
the gates, it is seldom done and 
requires nothing short of genius. 

Even the professionals have 
their difficulties, for they must be 
ever struggling to comply with 
that second rule—to meet the de- 
mand and follow the current song 
fashion. The mode in songs is as 
arbitrary as the mode in clothes, 
as the history of popular music 
may well illustrate. 

Back in the ’nineties, in the first 
age of the bustle, there were also, 
as it were, bustles on songs — 
elaborate disguises of the actuali- 
ties. The songsmith had to con- 
ceal emotions under sentiments, 
and he had to call a spade a gar- 
dening implement. In his mind’s 
eye there must be ever present the 
picture of the Victorian parlor 
where his songs must pass the ulti- 
mate test. People took themselves 
and their souls much more ser- 
iously; and when along came 
Charles K. Harris’ After the Ball 
with its highly respectable emo- 
tions and its air of gentle melan- 














choly, it couldn’t miss as a hit. 

The period had, of course, its 
more skittish moments, as when 
the World’s Fair at Chicago pro- 
duced a general carnival spirit. 
The Midway needed a gay new 
song, and got it. Henry Sayer’s 
Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom-De-Ay with its 
mood of innocent liveliness was 
exactly suited to the occasion and 
became a great success. 

It was this song and others like 
it that gradually started a new 
and sprightlier fashion. The senti- 
mental ballads were rivaled by 
the livelier numbers, and at length, 
out of this trend rose the great 
furor of ragtime. How this rhyth- 
mic lightning struck the country 
is too familiar to need repeating. 
The novelty became a fad, the fad 
became a rage, the rage became 
a psychosis. Life itself seemed to 
fall into a new and crazy rhythm. 
New dance halls broke out like 
measles all over the hitherto staid 
face of the nation. Came the Tur- 
key Trot, the Bunny Hug, and 
other dizzy excursions into the 
animal kingdom. The dance or- 
chestras committed the most 
shocking musical atrocities. Na- 
tional anthems were raped in rag- 
time, and every American was out 
to exercise all over the place his 
great new prerogatives, life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of snappiness. 


This was the golden age of Tin 
Pan Alley, with hits up and down 
its length. The only requirement 
was syncopation, which any writer 
with facility could learn. The pub- 
lishing houses went in for mass 
production, and the very sales re- 
ports fell into a new and quick- 
time rhythm. My firm had had 
the luck to discover Ben Harney, 
called the father of ragtime, with 
his Mr. Johnson, Turn Me Loose 
and his Ragtime Instructor, the first 
textbook of syncopation, which in 
teaching how to write a hit be- 
came a hit itself. Indeed the mere 
words “rag” or “‘ragtime” in a 
title seemed enough to insure pop- 
ularity, and even Ragging the Scale 
made a hit of what was once only 
the bugbear of “‘music lessons.” 

Close upon the frisking heels of 
ragtime came jazz, which, though 
of the same family, was really 
something quite distinct. Ragtime 
is all syncopation; jazz is syncopa- 
tion plus something else. It has 
more intricate rhythms and har- 
monies and more complex moods. 
Like ragtime it has produced its 
quota of successes, with its “‘blues”’ 
ranging geographically all the way 
from Limehouse to St. Louis, ther- 
mally all the way from a sensuous 
warmth to a fever heat. 

Swing, the current furor, is 
just a further development, con- 
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cerned, however, more with the 
rendition of music than its actual 
composition. It too brought its 
share of hits, besides making many 
a new one out of an old one, such 
as Loch Lomond. 

Indeed, in the hands of a skill- 
ful orchestra almost anything can 
be swung. With all this streamlin- 
ing of old favorites, a new song 
has plenty of competition. And 
this is where that third condition 
of ours comes in: to be a success, 
a song must have the right build- 
up. 

Even in the earlier and simpler 
days this was necessary. But then 
each publisher was his own pro- 
motion department and went out 
personally after his victims. Any 
piece he could sell to a big-time 
artist was sure to have a tremen- 
dous boost. In fact, we may say 
that most of the great hits have 
become such through the popu- 
larity of their introducers. In the 
past there was Fritzi Scheff and 
Kiss Me Again; Eva Tanguay and 
Sambo; Lottie Collins and Ta-Ra- 
Ra-Boom-De-Ay. Later, Al Jolson 
and Mammy; Paul Whiteman and 
the Rhapsody in Blue; Fanny Brice 
and My Man. 

Most of the famous alliances 
have been the result of some high- 
pressure salesmanship, and may 
be attributed not only to the pub- 
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lisher himself but to the humble 
plugger. This particular fellow, by 
the way, has been one of the most 
remarkable institutions in the 
whole history of the Alley. The 
average one was a young man 
with a yen for song-writing, who 
took up plugging as the best way 
to crash the game. He correspond- 
ed to the caddy on the golf course 
who aspires to become a cham- 
pion. Writing his own airs on the 
side, he spent his working hours 
demonstrating those of others, 
singing them for visiting artists, 
and otherwise promoting his com- 
pany’s wares. He had to be a com- 
bination singer-pianist-flatterer— 
and he had to know how to sell 
sand on the Sahara. 

The pranks of the old-time plug- 
gers are legendary, for some of the 
wildest stunts were pulled off in 
the name of the great god Pub- 
licity. One tale is told of a plugger 
who, sitting at a table in a large 
cabaret, appeared to fall asleep 
and let out a series of great snores. 
After he had thoroughly disrupted 
the show and won everybody’s in- 
dignant attention, he suddenly sat 
up and burst into the song he was 
currently plugging — Please Go 
>Way and Let Me Sleep. 

Today, of course, it is all very 
different. There are dignified pro- 
motion departments with impos- 

















ing offices and expensive publicity 
experts with the most impeccable 
manners. Likewise has the whole 
industry rolled down its sleeves, 
straightened its tie and combed 
its hair. For Tin Pan Alley is now 
over on the right side of the rail- 
road tracks. Once a part of Broad- 
way, it is today concentrated in 
the more rarefied and probably 
more godlike atmosphere of Rocke- 
feller Center. 

Now too, it is largely controlled 
by the motion picture industry 
for, since the advent of the talkies, 
so many songs have been used in 
the films that the great picture 
producers have deemed it good 
business to buy up the music pub- 
lishers. Indeed one of the best 
routes to popularity is now via 
Hollywood. Go west, young song, 
go west! 

The radio too has had a tre- 
mendous influence. Whereas it 
was once only the vaudeville or 


stage singer who could promote a 
song, it is now the radio stars with 
their nationwide networks who 
really line up the ditties for the 
Hit Parade. 

What will be the future of the 
hit in this complicated new world? 
Will canned music continue to 
prevail? 

Or, as suggested by the recent 
increase in piano sales, will the 
public tire of it and revert to 
home-made music, clustering once 
more around their own instru- 
ments and demanding singable 
rather than swingable songs? 

No one can tell, for the whole 
business is in a period of transi- 
tion. Meanwhile, the writers go 
on writing and the singers go on 
singing. In the words of yester- 
day’s rousing hit, the music goes 
round and ’round and comes 
out—where? —_[saporE WITMARK 

as told to 
MARGARET SEARLE 


SPIRITUAL LICENSE 


si ne great French tragedian Fran- 
gois Talma was one day fishing in 
a forbidden lake alone with his 
thoughts when he was rudely awak- 
ened from his reverie by the sharp 
question of the local warden who con- 
fronted him: “What right have you 
to fish here?” 

Talma stood up and dusted his 


trousers. “Indeed sir,” he said, “by 
right of the superior and exalted spirit 
over the lowly aquatic creature.” 
The warden scratched his head. 
‘Excuse me. All these new-fangled 
laws are hard to keep up with.” He 
walked away and Talma placidly 
and unsmilingly continued with his 
fishing. —ALBERT BRANDT 
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CATACLYSM 


VIVID SKETCH OF NATURE’S MOST DRAMATIC 
CATASTROPHE, THE ERUPTION OF KRAKATOA 





— British ship Charles Bal 
nosed cautiously eastward in 
the Straits of Sunda, bound for 
Batavia, capital of Java and chief 
distributing point for the Dutch 
East Indian possessions. It was 
Sunday, August 6, 1883. 

The morning had been sultry 
and hot, with the sky hanging 
ominously low over the sea like 
a steaming blanket. Not a ripple 
disturbed the glassy expanse of 
water. Ten miles ahead, in the 
middle of the sixty-mile-wide 
straits, smoldered Krakatoa vol- 
cano, its island base of nine square 
miles pitted with large holes from 
eruptions the preceding May and 
June. 

It was approaching one o’clock. 
As the hour was reached, as if 
nature had planned her awesome 
tableau on schedule, a tremor 
shook the vessel; then, in a few 
seconds, the entire island appeared 
to lift from the horizon and go 
rocketing skyward. Straight up in 
a steady stream spewed huge lava 


and pumice stones, the solid mass- 
es enveloped in a twisting shroud 
of flame and billowing smoke. 

Moments later came the noise, 
a cannonading so deafening that 
the sailors stuffed cotton in their 
ears, and sustaining its intensity 
in an unbroken roar. As the 
startled seamen watched, the whole 
eastern sky quickly vanished be- 
hind a backdrop of ebony black 
extending miles into the air, its 
Stygian darkness streaked by con- 
tinuing flashes of lightning. A 
leaden sounding dropped to the 
ocean floor from the Charles Bal 
came up so hot the men couldn’t 
touch it. 

Ashes and pumice stones, many 
of them the size of a man’s head, 
began to shower the ship, smash- 
ing equipment exposed on the 
superstructure, and in ten min- 
utes had piled the decks to a 
depth of more than a foot. 

The masts and yardarms of the 
G. G. Loudoun, rolling on the 
waves in the open sea fifty miles 
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beyond, were struck by lightning 
six times in as many minutes after 
the eruption began. Everywhere 
within a radius of hundreds of 
miles ships’ crews were kept busy 
sweeping their decks free of ashes. 
Navigation soon was impeded by 
a layer of pumice five feet thick 
on the surface of the sea. 

Seventy-six miles away another 
ship watching the disgorgement 
measured the spurting column; 
it was seventeen miles high, and 
had the shape of a gigantic pine 
tree. Its center stood rigidly up 
and the sides bent back over into 
the sea to form a great inverted 
cone. One sailor described the 
spectacle as an “immense wall 
with bursts of forked lightning, at 
times like large serpents rushing 
through the air.”” Another spoke 
of chains of fire ascending, with 
balls of lumination rolling down 
the sides of the volcano. 

As the afternoon wore on the 
bombardment grew steadily 
fiercer. At three o’clock it was 
heard a hundred and fifty miles 
away. By five every eardrum in 
java and Sumatra was being ham- 
mered to the bursting point. 

The thunder continued through 
the night, with the people in dis- 
tant cities and villages afraid to 
go to bed. Instead, they hastily 
packed their belongings and hur- 


ried to the country, in the fear 
that the mysterious disturbance 
was an earthquake which would 
topple the walls of their homes 
about them. 

As yet no one in Batavia, a 
hundred miles away, suspected 
Krakatoa, which, aside from the 
minor activity during the sum- 
mer, had been quiescent for two 
hundred years, since 1680. AlI- 
though Java is in the midst of 
nature’s theatre for this sort of 
thing and the people are used to 
her cataclysmic demonstrations, it 
was inconceivable to Batavians 
that a volcano could be heard at 
that distance. 

Next morning the detonations 
ended in a series of four blasts far 
more earth-shaking than any that 
had gone before. Of these four the 
third was the loudest. This one 
has gone down in geologic history 
as the greatest noise ever to break 
on the earth during the recorded 
time of man. The effect on the 
seas and atmospheric envelope of 
the globe caused by the matter 
vomited in this blast is similarly 
without parallel. A mere one- 
fiftieth of the volume thrown up 
and tumbling back into the water 
would have created a wave ring 
twenty feet high and three hun- 
dred and fifty feet wide with a cir- 
cumference of one hundred miles. 
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The displacement actually in- 
volved was estimated at two hun- 
dred billion cubic feet, and it 
trimmed the island to one third of 
its former area of nine square 
miles. 

Crashing down from a height 
of four or five miles, this mass, 
combined with the abnormal 
pressure of the atmosphere en- 
gendered by it, created a tidal 
wave seventy-two feet high which 
rolled over the opposite shores of 
the straits, carrying dozens of 
vessels with it, and wiping out 
scores of towns and villages with a 
loss of thirty-six thousand lives. 
Ships were deposited far inland, 
including the Dutch man-of-war, 
which came to rest thirty feet 
above sea level nearly two miles 
from the coast. A ship starting to 
put in at Anger for orders found 
the city completely removed from 
the map. The skipper later re- 
marked that in thirty-six years 
of sea-faring life, this was the first 
time he had ever found a familiar 
port suddenly missing. 

This tidal wave traveled all the 
way to the west coast of Africa, 
and was still eighteen inches high 
when it reached Table Bay, 5,100 
miles west of its origin. In Batavia 
it pounded up the artificial ship- 
ping channel leading from the 
harborless coast to the city docks, 


flooding over the retaining walls 
and raising havoc with craft 
moored along the sides. Water 
downtown stood several feet deep. 

Batavia became bathed in dark- 
ness more intense than the blackest 
night. All traffic and commerce 
stopped. Business men closed their 
stores and anxiously awaited the 
millennium. Fowl went to roost. 
Those persons still left in the city 
fled gropingly to the country on 
the heels of those who had gone 
during the night. Trees and 
shrubbery bent over with ashes as 
from a heavy snowstorm. 

Citizens of Victoria Plains, West 
Australia, seventeen hundred miles 
from Krakatoa, were mystified by 
what they took to be artillery fire 
but couldn’t account for it. Diego 
Garcia in the South Chagos 
Islands, twenty-two hundred miles 
away, wondered if somewhere a 
naval battle were in progress. 
James Wallis, police chief at Rod- 
riguez, spread a report of cannon 
fire. This was nearly three thousand 
miles from Krakatoa, and it took the 
sound four hours to reach there. 

The sky for one thousand miles 
around soon became hung with a 
thin white mantle, which the sun 
shone through like a dull red 
lamp. In twenty-four hours this 
effect had spread over the horizon 
to a radius of two thousand miles. 
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But perhaps a still more remark- 
able phase of this phenomenon 
was the effect on the atmosphere. 
Nowhere was the air envelope 
covering the earth left undis- 
turbed. The wind puff set up 
wafted around the globe to its 
antipodes and back seven dis- 
tinctly recorded times, leaving 
unmistakable evidence of its pass- 
ing at forty different observatories 
scattered throughout the world. 

The dust shot twenty miles into 
the sky was caught by strat- 
ospheric gales and blown west- 
ward along a course bounded by 
the tropics of cancer and capri- 
corn. As the cloud streamed 
through space, taking three days 
to pass a given point, it gradually 
spread out, until, on the fourth 
circuit, it extended over both the 
north and the south temperate 
zones. 

Not until late the following 
spring did the heavens return to 
their normal appearance. 
Throughout that winter people on 
all parts of the earth were treated 
to such fantastic color displays in 
the heavens at sunset and sunrise 
as no artist had ever attempted 
to paint. 

One morning toward the end of 
November, workers crossing Lon- 
don Bridge two hours before sun- 
rise believed the deep flush in the 


east to be a coastal blaze and 
reported it to the fire department. 
In Poughkeepsie, New York; and 
in New Haven, Connecticut, fire- 
fighting apparatus repeatedly 
scurried about the streets looking 
for imaginary conflagrations. The 
same false alarms were pursued 
frequently in continental Euro- 
pean towns. 

In Rome on November 30, 
someone described the sky: in the 
west as remaining a blood red a 
full hour after sundown. A belt of 
orange lay just above the red, 
with the whole surmounted by a 
strip of green and shimmering like 
the northern lights. In the east 
was an expanse of even sea green. 
Morning saw the entire display 
repeated. 

To scientists the eruption of 
Krakatoa was nature caught in an 
act of her most stupendous work, 
the reshaping of the map of the 
world, something which the lay- 
man somehow associates with a 
prehistoric past, but which in 
reality is taking place constantly. 
Ordinarily the cosmic foundry, 
spreading its work over endless 
eons, is too subtle to attract atten- 
tion to its blows on the anvil of 
time. But at Krakatoa nature put 
on her most spectacular display 
since the dawn of man’s history. 

—Victor Huco BogsEen 
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BUDGETING YOUR FIGURE 


IT MAKES SENSE TO WATCH YOUR WEIGHT, 
BUT DON’T GO BY THE PENNY-SCALE CHARTS 


abe in the twenties a French 
magazine ran a cartoon of 
two American flappers inspecting 
the Venus de Milo. “Lord,” says 
one of them, “hasn’t she got a 
terrible figure?”’ It would be nice 
to have a comment from Venus’ 
sculptor on the waistless, breast- 
less, famine-victim figure so popu- 
lar then. Very shortly, of course, 
curves were going down in Wall 
Street and up in the rue de la 
Paix and psychologists who had 
been worrying about the disap- 
pearance of female personality and 
the consequent break-up of the 
social structure began to breathe 
easier. But the fundamentally 
screwy idea that it’s possible to 
standardize the human figure lin- 
gers on. in spite of the physical 
fact that styles in bodies are about 
as senseless as styles in eye-color 
would be. 

Adam and Eve before the fall, 
having nobody to compare them- 
selves with, probably escaped it. 
But ever since, whether a perfect 
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thirty-six or the boyish form or 
the wasp waist is tops at the mo- 
ment, every woman, tall or short, 
broad or narrow in the beam, raw- 
boned or small boned, not only 
wants it but thinks that, if she 
takes enough pains, she can fit 
herself to it, just as a coat is fitted 
to her. Nor are men free from the 
delusion. Physical culture clubs 
are full of short-winded, plump 
executives bending, stretching, get- 
ting pounded, pulled and steamed, 
because they are convinced they 
ought to look like that lean and 
masterful fellow who cracked sixty- 
eight in the last club tournament. 

Up to a certain point bossing 
the scales rather than letting them 
boss you makes perfect sense, pro- 
vided you know the rules. Doctors 
and life insurance companies have 
long been missionarying the wis- 
dom of weighing a little more than 
you think proper till thirty and a 
little less from then on. But the 
missing link between the ideal and 
applying it is: Who are you and 

















how much ought you to weigh? 
Old fashioned standards in 
height-weight charts have already 
been partially discredited. Over 
twelve years ago an Adult Weight 
Conference, called by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, decided 
that the principle that two people 
of the same sex, age and height 
should tip the scales at the same 
figure is by no means sound. It is 
an obvious but too long neglected 
fact that the thickness of the bones 
and their relative proportions in 
the skeleton have quite as much 
to do with poundage as the 
amounts of muscle and fat that 
cover them. This individual may 
be long-legged, with short torso 
and light bones, whereas another 
is heavy-set, short-legged and 
longer spined. At the same point 
on the scales, logical reckoning 
would find the former overweight 
and the latter underweight. 
Besides, these old height-weight 
figures were nothing but averages, 
including the victims of nutritional 
bad judgment at both extremes. 
The new height-weight charts 
which many doctors now use give 
three sets of figures relative to the 
way you are made—one for the 
light-boned, one for the average, 
one for the heavy-boned of the 
same sex, height and age. And 
they stop dead at thirty—the best 


opinion decreeing that your ideal 
weight at thirty is right for the 
rest of your life. 

Many doctors say that if weight 
is long stationary with the subject 
physically active and feeling fit, 
that’s the prescription for him. 
Any sudden change of weight, 
without a corresponding change 
in eating habits or living routine, 
is deeply suspect and calls for a 
medical check-up at once. In 
adults only, that is. The child’s 
weight cycle is highly eccentric— 
normally gangliness from eight 
years old to the onset of adoles- 
cence at twelve or so, and then a 
tendency to bulge which should 
gradually whittle down to his nor- 
mal build. 

Life insurance companies look 
askance at skinny adolescents. For 
pulmonary tuberculosis, to which 
we are all exposed some time or 
other, strikes the underweight four 
times as often as the overweight. 
And tuberculosis is the chief cause 
of death in girls over fifteen and 
young women and (apart from 
something ominously referred to 
in the company’s literature as “‘un- 
specified violence”) in boys over 
fifteen and young men. Young- 
sters lacking reserves of fat have 
poor resistance to disease and may 
even suffer faulty development of 
their growing organs. For a minor 
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benefit, comfortably padded nerve- 
ends throughout the teens may 
spare the household plenty of 
juvenile melodrama. 

That same kind of padding does 
the twitchy adult no harm either. 
Lots of nervous breakdowns are 
associated with too little meat on 
the bones, which seems to have 
something to do with the protec- 
tion-margin for delicate nervous 
systems. One doctor says ten 
pounds of extra flesh is worth a 
long course of bromides to nerv- 
ous types. Women of childbearing 
age also need a flesh reserve to 
draw on during the long draining 
process of gestation and nursing. 
And, after the child is born, when 
the abdominal organs tend to 
droop, a few extra pounds of sup- 
port may forestall all sorts of di- 
gestive complaints and female 
troubles. 

A woman who’s had a baby, 
however, is far more apt to sin in 
the other direction and let her- 
self get fat. If her weight climbs 
more than about twenty pounds 
in pregnancy the expectant moth- 
er has probably been going on 
the old wives’ principle of eating 
for two and should let her doctor 
arrange her diet along more mod- 
ern lines. And later on, while 
happily absorbed in the two 
pounds baby has put on, she for- 
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gets to step on the scales herself. 

The nasty things life insurance 
statisticians think and say about 
underweight are—with the excep- 
tion of warnings about tuberculo- 
sis risk in the young—almost com- 
pliments when compared with the 
abuse they pour on overweight. 
Nobody loves a fat man—but the 
undertaker. A Metropolitan Life 
Insurance study shows that a man 
25 per cent overweight at 45 is 
just twice as apt to die before 
reaching a ripe old age as if his 
weight were normal. If he wants 
to dig his grave with his fork per- 
sistently enough to get really 
whopping excess poundage, he can 
step up normal mortality four 
times. Where the death rate 
among men of average weight 
would be 100, the death rate 
from diabetes in the obese— 
and 75 per cent of diabetes zs in 
the obese—goes up to 257. From 
heart and kidney disease, 162. 
Corresponding figures for the un- 
derweight fellow are 64 and 79. 
Gall-bladder trouble, arterial dis- 
ease, arthritis—the list goes up 
and down the human body from 
cerebral hemorrhage to flat feet— 
bad news for the fat man every 
time. True, he is unlikely to die of 
tuberculosis. But, by the time the 
statisticians have totted up their 
totals, that is pretty cold comfort. 











It’s all so unnecessary. Nobody 
has to be fat. A too heavily up- 
holstered body usually means long 
years of neglecting to figure out 
whether we are stoking the fur- 
nace too generously for the job 
it’s got to do. Leading compara- 
tively sedentary lives and eating 
ditch-digger-size meals almost in- 
evitably leads to waking up some 
morning and realizing you’re fat. 
It didn’t happen overnight and it 
can’t be cured that easily either. 
But an intelligent rearrangement 
of one’s own personal ratio be- 
tween fuel and furnace require- 
ments—in other words between 
food, measured in calories, and 
the heat and energy used up each 
day—will do the trick. The idea 
is to cheat the body of just enough 
fuel so that it has to burn up its 
own fat to compensate. Do this 
and you can’t help losing weight. 
Which is why doctors have little 
patience with the person who says: 
“T just keep right on gaining no 
matter how little I eat.” That’s 
like saying your bank balance 
keeps on increasing steadily, how- 
ever much you spend, although 
you never add interest or make a 
deposit. 

People like to think it’s their 
glands. Although willing to grant 
that it’s far pleasanter to take a 
small pill than give up a large por- 


tion of pie 4 la mode, the medical 
profession isn’t encouraging this 
train of thought much. The Post- 
Graduate Obesity. Clinic issues 
this item of bad news for the hun- 
gry: “In the vast majority of 
cases, obesity is of nutritional, not 
endocrinological origin. In all 
cases it might be prevented by 
limitation of food supply.” 

If you do happen to belong to 
the small minority whose glands 
are misbehaving, however, you 
want to know it. And that’s just 
one of a dozen good reasons for 
not embarking on any sort of re- 
ducing program without first talk- 
ing to the doctor. Heart, kidneys, 
blood vessels and other organs 
should be checked. If the obesity 
is the type where water is retained 
in the tissues—as in people with 
poor circulation—fluids will have 
to be cut down in the diet. The 
markedly overweight, who have 
already given their hearts more 
than they can handle comfortably, 
will probably be told to lay off 
exercise until they have got rid of 
at least part of their load. People 
with an underactive thyroid,. the 
commonest fat-encouraging gland 
defect, will be fed desiccated ani- 
mal thyroid gland to speed up 
their basal metabolism rate—the 
rate at which food is utilized for 
heating purposes. Other gland 
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disorders which sometimes cause 
overweight, of the pituitary or the 
sex-glands, for instance, will be 
worked on. But the mainstay of 
the treatment in every case is ap- 
plication of that simple yet in- 
genious principle of giving the 
body less than it needs so that its 
own fat must be consumed. 
Making it work takes patience, 
courage, self-control and usually 
medical supervision. Not that 
many people are as dumb as one 
young woman who told the doctor 
yes, she had been following the 
prescribed diet religiously and 
hadn’t lost a single pound. The 
doctor asked had she eaten any- 
thing else at all? “Why, of course,” 
said the patient. “First I eat the 
diet and than I have my regular 
meal.” But neither are many peo- 
ple capable of the gnat’s heel pre- 
cision of figuring and checking it 
takes to be sure that while the 
body is being deliberately starved 
of fat-producing elements, it isn’t 
being accidentally deprived of its 
basic vital needs. High protein, 
moderate carbohydrate and low 
fat intake must combine to make 
a diet low in total calories. Min- 
erals and vitamins have to be 
there abundantly to prevent ane- 
mia and other troubles—which 
is why one-food diets are often 
such bad medicine. The povnds 


must not be ground off too quickly 
—about ten a month is the rec- 
ommended maximum. Or too 
slowly—there is a certain point in 
dieting where the patient’s basal 
metabolism usually drops and the 
weight reaches a “plateau,” re- 
fusing to budge another ounce un- 
til it is wangled back to the down- 
ward curve with just the right 
amount of thyroid gland. 

The final complication is that 
here again it’s an individual mat- 
ter. Mt. Sinai Hospital in New 
York has worked out a rough 
sample reducing scale of calories 
below daily energy requirements: 
800 a day for short people in 
sedentary work for rapid reduc- 
ing; 1200 for people of medium 
height in a moderately active oc- 
cupation for a moderate reducing 
rate; 1500 for tall persons in man- 
ual occupations whose medical 
condition requires a slow rate of 
reducing. With this peek at the 
variations possible, the pitfalls of 
amateur calory-counting are pret- 
ty obvious. Plunging hit-or-miss 
into the business is about like just 
stepping into an automobile for 
the first time and thinking you 
can drive it. 

Nor will any of the extensively 
advertised get-thin-quick nostrums 
turn out to be a safe short cut to 
shapeliness. Thyroid gland, leth- 
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ally dangerous when not pre- 
scribed by and watched over by a 
doctor, is the active drug in many 
of the wonder-working pills. Or 
dinitrophenol—a kind of chemical 
dynamite which can make you 
thin all right if you don’t mind 
the chance of going blind at the 
same time. 

Ordinary physics put up in pill 
bottles with fancy wrappers and 
even fancier promises are as rough 
on the alimentary tract as was 
tickling the throat with a feather, 
practiced by ancient Romans and 
boyish-form seekers. A very lu- 
minous Hollywood star is said to 
have died of the results of the 
feather trick. 

The so-called reducing breads 
also contain laxatives—plus as 
high a food value in most cases as 
ordinary white bread. 

The majority of those “reduc- 
ing” ointments and “reducing” 
bath-salts are only relatively safer. 
There is a wide choice among 
them, mellifluously named and 
made up from such effective thin- 
ning agents as vinegar, turpen- 
tine, Epsom salts, washing soda, 
common kelp off the seashore and 
—literally and figuratively—soft 
soap. They have all been exposed 
and discredited again and again 
but continue to do a land-office 
business, trading on the human 


yearning to eat your cake and not 
have your calories. One final 
reason for putting the matter of 
overweight up to your doctor is 
that you won’t waste your money 
—or risk your life—on any of 
them. 

But don’t expect when he gets 
through with you, to cast a sha- 
dow just like Hedy Lamarr’s or 
Robert Taylor’s. They very likely 
come out in a different spot on 
that height-weight chart than you 
do. It’s safer to work up glamor in 
other—shall we say forms?—-and 
weigh what you ought to weigh— 
for you. —HELEN Furnas 


—_ 


NAIADE 
By Jean Jacques Henner 


FROM THE LOUVRE, PARIS 


With some irreverence but with only @ 
small degree of inaccuracy, it may be 
suggested that Michelangelo consist 
ently attempted to turn out best sellers, 
doen Jocanes Henner (1829-1905), son 
of a French peasant, winner of the Prix 
de Rome, distinguished painter of his 
day, is open to the same charge. In 
fluenced by the style of Correggio, he 
made several studies of luminous 
skinned nudes against a sylvan back- 
ground. Their success was outstanding 
and Henner promptly made such com 
positions his specialty. The result is that 
his range remained a narrow one, 
within that limitation he achieved ¢ 
ceptional skill in the portrayal of 
human body, especially in the natural 
lifelike suppleness of his figures and 
the exquisiteness of their modeli 


Overleaf: A 


Photograph by Nell Dorr 
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EDWARD QUIGLEY 





PHILADELPHIA 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
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ANDRE DE DIENES 


BOATMAN’S HOLIDAY 
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HELENE DEUTCH 





CHICAGO 


TIMEWORN, TIDEWORN 
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CHICAGO 


SPARTAN 
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KURT LUBINSKI 


TARGET PRACTICE 
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NICHOLLS FROM PIX 





BIRTH OF A MASON 
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HELENE DEUTCH CHICAGO 


SANDGIRL 
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LASZLO HORVATH BUDAPEST 


PORT UNKNOWN 
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HAROLD BLACKSTONE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





SKY SWEEPS 
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MIHALY EKE BUDAPEST. 


WHITE STEED 
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B. RUSSELL CARTER SAN FRANCISCO 


TOUCH NOT A 
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M. HUBSCHMANN FROM C. ANDERS 


THE NEW SUIT 
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MIHALY EKE BUDAPEST 


TWINS 
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ERNO VADAS FROM SCHULZ, L. I. 


THE OLD APPLE TREE 
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ANDRE STEINER 


SUBMERSAULT 
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JAN LUKA FROM BARCHAN 


OVER THE WAVES 
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MAKOVSKA 


WOVEN LADY 
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NELL DORR 


ASCENDANT 
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SIBYLLE DE KASKEL VERSAILLES 


EYES EAST 
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STEPHEN DEUTCH CHICAGO 


KING CANUTE 
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TO MARKET VIA TEST TUBE 


EXAMPLES: WOOL FROM SKIM MILK, AUTO PARTS 
FROM SOY BEANS, SHAVE LOTION FROM PEANUTS 





a pine trees into silk 
stockings, soy beans into but- 
termilk and coffee, peanuts into 
candy and pickles, and wood shav- 
ings into marble are just a few of 
the things we are already doing 
to translate some of our surplus 
farm products into something they 
never intended to become. Back 
in the good old days of fairy god- 
mothers in the land of makebe- 
lieve, we usually made things 
change into something else by hav- 
ing a convenient fairy to wave a 
magic wand. It is not necessary 
now, however, to keep a kind 
fairy standing around for those 
little favors. All you need is a 
scientist and a test tube. 

What these chemists are now 
doing would have overworked the 
imagination of Jules Verne, the 
Grimm Brothers and all the other 
fantastic dream chasers of a pre- 
vious day. We are seemingly en- 
tering an age of twentieth-century 
streamlined farming when crop 
surpluses need no longer be the 


nightmare they have been hereto- 
fore. If the dreams of the chemur- 
gic wizards develop into substance 
the day may come when that 
eighteen million bale cotton crop 
won’t scare the daylights out of 
the stock market even if it is a few 
million more bales than we can 
use. We will just take those extra 
millions, roll them up to the back 
door of some laboratory, and turn 
them into a few millions of some- 
thing else that we are running 
short on and sell that converted 
cotton out at a nice profit. 

If the corn crop is a half billion 
bushels too much to produce what- 
ever meal, pork and beefsteak we 
need, call in a chemist, let him 
mix in some of his magic potions, 
run them into one end of a pro- 
cessing factory and take out of the 
other end a few million bags of 
starch, several tanks of power al- 
cohol, or what have you. 

We needn’t lose our shirts, how- 
ever, over the possibilities of im- 
mediately creating billions of new 
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wealth out of farm commodities 
that are now not so rich in value. 

The old wand swinging fairies 
could do some mighty quick trans- 
formations in their day but chem- 
istry doesn’t work so fast. We are 
already converting the plant life 
of the farm into hundreds of new 
products, including those already 
mentioned, but we usually have 
quite a ways to go after the dis- 
covery of each new process. 

For one thing, it takes time to 
reorganize the working rhythm of 
a modern factory that has been 
equipped to manufacture finished 
goods by an old process. Or to 
build new plants to meet the new 
need. But the outlook for new 
farm markets by the conversion 
process looks very encouraging. 

The nationalistic complex that 
seems to be sweeping the countries 
of the world today and developing 
in them a mania to be as nearly 
self-sustaining as possible has all 
but completely demoralized inter- 
national trade. If the world per- 
sists in cultivating this spirit of 
nationalism, America, with her 
tremendous resources and the best 
atmosphere on earth to encourage 
. inventive genius, can outnational- 
ize them all. 

This is one way to find new 
markets for our farm crops. If, for 
instance, we can make rubber out 





of some of our waste products we 
can take the millions we are now 
paying foreign countries for rub- 
ber products and spend them with 
our own industries. Edison, just 
prior to his death, devoted much 
of his time to developing a syn- 
thetic rubber out of golden rod 
and other American plants. 

Among the field crops that seem 
to show the greatest promise for 
industrial conversion is the soy 
bean. Soys were introduced into 
this country some years ago from 
China and, for many years, were 
used almost exclusively for hay. 
But for some reason, soy bean 
seed several years ago began to 
show some outstanding possibili- 
ties for processing into numerous 
household and industrial products. 
About 17 per cent of the soy bean 
seed crop is now being made into 
paint. The use of soy bean oil in 
place of other oils and lacquers is 
now a standard practice in the 
paint industry. In the automobile 
industry many auto parts are made 
from soy bean plastics. But about 
75 per cent of soy conversion is in 
the edible field. 

Probably one of the most prom- 
ising developments in the field of 
farm chemurgy is the manufac- 
ture of newsprint paper from 
southern pines. The objective is to 
bring the newsprint industry of 
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our country entirely back into the 
United States and reduce the cost 
of newsprint about 40 per cent. 
At the present time we are sup- 
plying about two-thirds of our 
newsprint needs from other coun- 
tries, because we have been de- 
pending mainly on spruce trees, 
now mostly a foreign product, for 
the manufacture of paper. Since 
we have learned that pines can be 
converted into paper, the time is 
not far distant when we can give 
American industry another big 
chunk of the money we are spend- 
ing in foreign markets. The first 
mill to manufacture newsprint for 
the printing trade is now under 
construction in Texas, and will be 
the forerunner of probably a bil- 
lion dollar industry. 

The value of this industry to 
the farmer lies in the fact that a 
vast acreage of our pine lands are 
utterly unfit for any other type of 
farming. Pines can be grown un- 
der a system of cultivation on 
otherwise worthless land, and 
made one of the most profitable 
sources of farm income without 
adding to surpluses of existing ag- 
ricultural crops. 

When the government under- 
took a few years ago to sponsor a 
starch factory, it brought the sweet 
potato more into the limelight 
than ever. Since the start of its 
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operations this plant has proven 
the practicality of manufacturing 
American sweet potatoes into 
starch. The plant is using 200,000 
bushels of this crop a year, mak- 
ing about 2,000,000 pounds of 
starch. Since we import some 300,- 
00C,000 pounds of root starch a 
year, there is room for 150 more 
such factories in this country. 

Scientists are now doing many 
things in the field of chemical con- 
version that to the layman sound 
fantastic. Suppose, for instance, 
you and a merchant are dickering 
over the price of some wearing 
apparel and he floors you with 
this remark, ‘““That suit will give 
you more wear than anything else 
we have in the house. It is made 
out of the highest grade of skim 
milk.” 

Or, “These stockings you are 
buying for your wife are guaran- 
teed not to have ‘runs,’ for they 
were spun from the very best qual- 
ity of coal mined in the Appala- 
chian Mountains.” Wouldn’t that 
one knock you over? 

These assurances, however, may 
not be quite as ridiculous as they 
sound.. Over in Italy they are 
making a synthetic wool from 
the casein of skim milk known 
as lanital. 

Lanital hasn’t made much 
headway as yet in this country, 
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but this new outlet for the dairy 
industry looks very intriguing. In 
many states dairying is by far the 
largest source of farm income, and 
skim milk has always been a by- 
product lacking in a profitable 
outlet. 

If you have air and water, all 
you need is coal to make fine and 
durable silk stockings. The fabri- 
cation of ladies’ hosiery from coal, 
air and water is already far past 
the dream stage. The Du Pont 
factory just constructed an $8,000,- 
000 plant for its manufacture, and 
the hose are now selling in the 
neighborhood of $1 to $1.50 a 
pair. The yarn that is made from 
coal to produce stockings is known 
as Nylon. 

Some of the greatest contribu- 
tions that have been made to che- 
murgic science are those of Dr. 
George Washington Carver, the 
Negro scientist of Tuskegee In- 
stitute in Alabama. Dr. Carver is 
probably the best example of what 
our atmosphere of American de- 
mocracy and free enterprise does 
to inventive genius. He was born 
a slave, never knew who his par- 
ents were, and was traded in in- 
fancy by his master for a horse. 
He secured a high school and col- 
lege education despite incredible 
hardships, after which he was giv- 
en a position at the Tuskegee 





Negro Institute, where he has been 
ever since. 

At this institution he has con- 
centrated on the possibilities of 
the peanut. Out of peanuts he has 
manufactured over 300 different 
products. Among these are cheese, 
candies, coffee, pickles, shaving 
lotions, dyes, flour, soap and axle 
grease. 

We could, if we had the space, 
name innumerable other products 
that are processed from farm com- 
modities and are remaking our 
agricultural life. There are, for in- 
stance, a ladies’ hose made from 
natural gas; synthetic wool from 
soy beans; a cotton fabric to cush- 
ion paved roads that should con- 
sume about 800,000 bales a year; 
an invigorating product known as 
colchinine that will make zinnia 
blooms grow as big as dinner 
plates, and other blooms in pro- 
portion; the manufacture of rayon 
from pine trees; and many more. 

Regardless of what may be said 
about the philosophy of produc- 
tion control that has aroused so 
much sound and fury in our na- 
tional life, no farmer is eager to 
stop producing as long as he can 
sell the product of his labor at a 
profit. That is human nature. Per- 
haps the chemist and his test tube 
will help him find enough outlets. 
—Ross L. HoLMAN 
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GONE BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 


FIFTY POST MORTEMS, MADE INTO A JOLLY AND 
ENLIGHTENING DIVERSION FOR YOUNG AND OLD 





ee in this quiz are all the 
ingredients you require to 
serve as an amateur coroner. The 
names of the deceased are set 
forth in orderly array, as are the 
clues as to the manner of their 
passing. Your job, of course, is to 
tell how each of the fifty real or 
imaginary persons listed met his 
maker. You should get 35 right, 
for a score of 70, to do better than 
average on this quiz. Answers will 
be found on page 141. 

But first a word of instruction. 


A. Assassination 
B. Suicide 

C. Drowning 
D. Execution 

E 


. Natural Death 


Alexander Hamilton 
Nero 

. Alexis Mdivani 
General James Wolfe 
Charles I of England 
. Percy Bysshe Shelley 
. Lord Byron 


ewe ee 


Ten well-tested methods of dying 
are listed at the outset and lettered 
from A through J. The names of 
the individuals are numbered 1 
through 50. 

Each of these questions is to be 
answered with a letter, the one 
corresponding to the most nearly 
accurate description of the actual 
manner in which the individual 
died. Thus, Alexander Hamilton 
is the first candidate. If you think 
he died by his own hand, then 
give the answer to question 1 as B. 


F. Slain in Battle 
G. Slain in a Duel 
H. Motor accident 
I. Death by Fire 
J. Death by Falling 


8. Jean Paul Marat 

9. Lord Nelson 
10. Ruth Snyder 
11. Lawrence of Arabia 
12. Anton J. Cermak 
13. Girolamo Savonarola 
14. Calvin Coolidge, Jr. 
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. Queen Astrid of Belgium 
16. Engelbert Dollfuss 

17. Edith Cavell 

18. Brutus 

19. John Keats 

20. Premier Barthou 

21. John the Baptist 

22. Vincent Van Gogh 

23. Earl of Essex 

24. Mercutio 

25. Louis XVI 

26. Ludwig II of Bavaria 
27. King Albert of Belgium 
28. Socrates 

29. Ophelia 

30. Joyce Kilmer 

31. John L. Sullivan 

32. Joan of Arc 




























M™ movies imported into China 
must have their titles changed 
in order that the great mass of non- 
English-speaking Chinese may know 
what it all means. They expect the 
title to indicate the trend of the story 
and the substance of the plot. You 
Can’t Take It With You, or 100 Men and 
a Girl would leave them in the dark. 
Romeo and Juliet would mean nothing. 
G-Men would be merely silly, even if 
translatable. So Romeo and Juliet be- 
comes 7zu Ching, which means “Sol- 
idified Love,” and G-Men is ‘““Whole 
Body Is Made of Gall.” The signifi- 
cance of the latter is that, in the 
Chinese view, older than the ages, a 
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33. Nathan Hale 

34. Charles Parnell 

35. Thomas Chatterton 

36. Desdemona 

37. David Crockett 

38. Jefferson Davis 

39. General Stonewall Jackson 
40. General Louis Montcalm 
41. Guy Fawkes 

42. Anne Boleyn 

43. Archduke Ferdinand, Austria 
44. Benedict Arnold 

45. Mary Queen of Scots 

46. Alexander the Great 

47. Ferdinand Magellan 

48. Martin Luther 

49. Isadora Duncan 

50. Judas Iscariot 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


fearless man has an extra large quota 
of gall. Naturally such redoubtable 
persons as perform the deeds in Cag- 
ney’s picture must be mostly gall. 
**Solidified Love” signifies that the 
main characters loved so deeply and 
inseparably that they wished to die 
rather than separate. There Goes My 
Heart had a Chinese title along the 
same line, “Entangled by the Silk of 
Love.”’ Grandiose and flowery phrases 
always please the Chinese, and four 
times as many people were attracted 
to “Entangled by the Silk of Love” 
than would have noticed a film 
advertised under the title There Goes 
My Heart. —Marc T. GREENE 
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YOU'RE THE ARTIST, 


YOU CAN PAINT ME JUST AS YOU SEE ME 





{foe artist stepped back from 
the easel and viewed his paint- 
ing. He compared the head on the 
canvas with the sitter before him. 
He viewed the light and shadows, 
the color of the flesh, the propor- 
tions of the skull, the shape of the 
mouth and chin; in fact, he viewed 
everything with the hard critical 
portrait painter’s eye. 

“If you are patient, Mr. War- 
ren, I think we may get something 
good out of this yet,” he said, tak- 
ing up a clean brush to dip in the 
white paint on his palette. “Just 
look at me a moment. There, that 
is good.” 

“Take all the time you like. I 
don’t mind coming here at all. In 
fact, it rather amuses me.” 

This was true. The sitter was 
amused and pleased to have his 
portrait done. This was a place 
unlike any he had ever visited. 
He liked the large bare room full 
of old frames and canvases, some 
on the wall and some stacked on 
the floor. Here was dust and dirt 
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OLD WARREN TOLD HIM, 


and a bench with tools and tables 
piled with drawings, letters and 
bits of cardboard. Here also in 
this large room was a model stand 
and a little stairway that went up 
to a balcony. Old soiled curtains, 
shawls, draperies and colored 
gauze hung carelessly over the 
banister. 

There was a pot-bellied stove in 
one corner of the room. Somehow 
it reminded Archibald Warren of 
the little country store where, fifty 
years ago, he had his first job. 
This was before he came to the 
city and began that long and suc- 
cessful career that led to millions, 
a happy marriage, and this: a 
portrait by one of the most dis- 
tinguished artists of America. 

“This place is different,” said 
Warren. “‘I like to come here.” 

“Well, I don’t need to put on 
any show,” the artist replied. 
*‘Most portrait painters have fancy 
studios with Persian carpets and 
antique furniture, with statues on 
pedestals and all the trimmings. 
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These things are only to impress 
rich suckers or take away the at- 
tention from their own cheap 
commercial work.” 

**That’s one thing I like about 
you,” said the sitter. “You are 
straight from the shoulder. No 
beating around the bush with 
you.” 

“Thanks,” growled the artist, 
squinting his eyes at his work. 

“That stove of yours reminds 
me of the time I got my first job 
in the grocery store.” 

*‘Why, I never knew you worked 
in a grocery store, Mr. Warren.” 

“Sure I did. Emmy does not 
like me to talk about old days, 
but when I come here I feel I can 
say anything I like.” 

“Just as long as it is truth. A 
grocery store is as good as a bank 
any day, and sometimes a good 
deal more honest. Why, Rocke- 
feller started in a grocery store, 
didn’t he?” 

“Oh, you can’t compare me to 
Rockefeller. I am only small fry.” 
By this remark Archibald War- 
ren, who was on the board of di- 
rectors of eight corporations, 
meant that he had only several 
million dollars. 

“Well, Sargent did a pretty 
good job with the old man Rocke- 
feller,” replied the artist. ““He did 
several, fairly large, but there was 


one, I wonder if you ever saw it, 
that had his thumb pressing hard 
on his knee. This may have been 
characteristic of the old man but 
as a pose it was sortof . . . Well, 
it suggested to me that he was 
squeezing the last drop of oil out 
of ... Well, you know. That 
was the thumb that gave out the 
little dimes.” 

Warren laughed. “At any rate, 
that’s how he held his thumb and 
the artist got it all right. That’s 
why, I say, I leave it to you. 
Paint me as you think I should be. 
You are the artist.” 

*“You mean you do not want to 
be complimented?” 

“No. Certainly not. Character 
comes first.” 

“You mean, Mr. Warren, that 
I have a: free hand to paint you 
just as I see you?” 

*<Just as you see me.” 

The artist continued his work 
and after a brief silence he said 
quite suddenly: “I think I am 
getting that glance which has been 
eluding me. That will be all for 
today, Mr. Warren.” He wrapped 
a paint rag about the brushes and 
lit a cigarette. “I think I can finish 
it with but one more sitting, 
though it might be better with- 
out it.” 

The artist examined his work 
critically when he was alone. He 
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lit another cigarette and said to 
himself: “‘I had better not touch 
it. The whole life is in that glance. 
It’s the hard eye of a self-made 
smug business man.” He was 
pleased with his work. 

That week end at the country 
club Archibald Warren was feel- 
ing very gay. He had that after- 
noon bought a present for his wife 
which would be delivered by the 
jeweler, together with a little note 
he had written. With half a 
dozen cocktails under his belt he 
was anxious to get in another nine 
holes if someone could get a four- 
some together. “We will make it 
snappy,” he promised. 

They had not been on the course 
fifteen minutes when suddenly 
Archibald Warren exclaimed a 
stifled “Oh!” gasped for air and 
fell to the ground. They carried 
him into the clubhouse and sent 
for a doctor but it was too late. 
High blood pressure, a sudden at- 
tack of the heart, probably the 
bursting of a vessel, was the direct 
cause of his death. 

That same afternoon Mrs. War- 
ren received her present. Folded 
over a diamond brooch was a 
little note from her husband. She 
read: “It is something after all to 
be content and satisfied. And I 
know you are proud of me.” An 
hour later she received the sad 


news from the country club. 

Some weeks later, dressed very 
smartly in black, Mrs. Warren 
paid a visit to the studio of the 
painter. 

“Madame,” said the artist, “I 
do not insist that you accept this 
portrait of your late husband. I 
should really have had another 
sitting but that was impossible.” 

She stood before the painting 
and gazed a long time. “There is 
something queer about the left 
eye,” she whispered. 

“Yes, madame, the eyes were 
often not alike. He insisted that I 
paint him exactly as I saw him 
and that is the glance I caught. 
But you are not obliged to accept 
it.” 

‘What would you do with it if 
I did not accept it?” 

‘““Madame, I would sell it to a 
museum.” 

“But you could not use my 
husband’s name!”’ 

“Of course not. I would call it 
The Portrait of Mr. X or The 
Satisfied Mr. X.” 

*‘Satisfied !”’ she cried. “You are 
his enemy!”’ 

*T do not understand you, Ma- 
dame. Your husband and I had 
nothing but most pleasant rela- 
tions.” 

*‘Send the picture to my house 
at once. A check will be mailed to 
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you tonight.”’ She walked briskly 
to the door and departed without 
another word. 

About a year later the artist 
wrote Mrs. Warren a polite note 
asking if he might call some time 
to see how the picture was hung 
and also to talk with her about 
the possibility of borrowing it for 
an exhibition. 

When he came to the house she 
greeted him coldly. ‘‘So you came 
to see your work?” She pointed to 
the wall. ““There! That is all that 
is left of it.” 

On the wall was a small square 
picture of a pair of clasped hands. 
She had cut the canvas to ribbons 
and only saved the hands. 

“But the face?” His voice was 
faint. 

“I destroyed the rest. It was 
mine. I paid for it and I wanted 
nobody to see it. Never. Never.” 

*But Madame, you had no 
right.” His voice quivered. ‘‘No 
matter how much you paid for it, 
still it was my work . . . my art! 
It was my masterpiece!” 

*Tt had an evil look.” 

*“Madame, it had the full, satis- 
fied glance of a suceessful business 
man. It was my masterpiece and 
through this picture your husband 
would have been immortalized. 
He would have lived forever!” 
“Not with that glassy eye.” 


‘Smug, self-satisfaction was 
written over his face. He was con- 
tent. It was a masterpiece.” 

“I cut it up the same day it 
arrived. Not even the servants saw 
it. It was evil.” 

“The evil in him was part of 
his nature. It was the secret of his 
success and I caught the glance. 
You had no right to destroy my 
work—my masterpiece.” 

“And you had no right to dig 
out this secret thing and display 
it so publicly. He had no real evil 
in him. He was forced into it. 
His partners insisted on the trans- 
fer of the stock during the crisis. 
He had to do it in self-defense. 
His back was to the wall. Yes, I 
can speak freely now. Nothing can 
hurt him. And the law . . . they 
have passed laws against stock 
manipulation and several have 
since gone to jail for things which. 
. . . He was a shrewd trader and 
in self-defense against his enemies 
he often had to act quickly and 
ruthlessly. But there was no real 
evil in him. I loved him and all 
his life he loved me.” 

“Art seeks but the truth. The 
picture would have lived forever. 
Don’t you realize—” The artist 
halted in the middle of the sen- 
tence. For he saw that the woman 
was not even listening. 
—MAnNvuEL KomrorF 
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OLD SUN MAN 


ABOUT THE GOOD OLD DAYS, WHEN DANA WAS 
THE NEW YORK SUN AND THE SUN WAS DANA 





~~ is nothing so on the 
shelf as a retired night city 
editor,” affirmed Boss Clarke, 
with a trace of his old fierce man- 
ner, “‘unless it is yesterday’s news- 
paper—and that is dead. 

“Once real newspaper men 
owned and ran sheets — Dana — 
Bennett — Greeley. That’s why 
they are remembered. The modern 
owners are merchants. You don’t 
find them waiting up, with excite- 
ment, for the final edition. They 
read it in the morning, with their 
coffee, like other subscribers. 

*‘With the system that has come 
into play the individual doesn’t 
count in the game as he once did. 
Yes, I agree, The Sun was like 
nothing else published, what with 
the combined brilliance of its staff. 
Oh, I know, the files are stale, 
musty, the material wouldn’t read 
so well today. Timeliness is keyed 
with public receptiveness. Never 
look up a newspaper even the day 
after it is printed — the sheets 
ought to be self-exterminating.” 


Shy, modest, outside the city 
room, Clarke’s memories were 
mainly of the newspaper honey- 
moon. He spoke little of his record, 
for three decades, as night city 
editor of The Sun, in its most 
famous period. He liked to talk 
about his hobby, making sundials 
for friends, calculating the exact 
latitude and longitude of their 
homes, and then working out the 
proper angle for the dial’s in- 
dicator, so that it would record 
the exact time. Isn’t it symbolical 
that an old newspaperman’s hobby 
hinges on time? 

I learned in Canandaigua, New 
York, that Boss Clarke, after leav- 
ing The Sun, in the second decade 
of this century, had subscribed to 
all the New York morning papers, 
until the pastime of watching how 
others handled the news palled. 
There was a rumor, a false one, 
that he was writing a book of his 
experiences; that came about, no 
doubt, because he retired at the 
height of his career, with the ex- 
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ample before him of so many men 
who had outstayed their useful- 
ness. 

Selah M. Clarke came to New 
York early in the seventies, a year 
after his graduation from Amherst. 
His father, Noah T. Clarke, had 
been for many years a member 
of the faculty of Canandaigua 
Academy. Selah had tried teach- 
ing, but no go. He stumbled over 
the stupidity of his pupils. He was 
judged as brilliant but impatient 
with the average student. A tall, 
slim youth, with cold blue eyes, 
features cut sharply, a bit bleakly, 
he was noticeable for slim, flutter- 
ing hands that hadn’t yet grasped 
what they wanted. He put up at 
the Sturtevant House, where his 
brother, John Mason Clarke, after- 
ward state geologist, often stayed. 
That first evening he went to 
Wallach’s Theatre, where Lydia 
Thompson’s blondes were playing 
Ixion. 

“There were some in tights, and 
some very largely,” Boss Clarke 
recalled. “Ah, the younger gen- 
eration will never see Nelly 
Leonard in her slim dewy youth, 
with four feet of blonde hair hang- 
ing down her back in a thick 
braid as big as your arm, as she 
was when Tony Pastor brought 
her out in his theatre on lower 
Broadway and called her Lillian 


Russell. But even we were too 
late; she had married the orchestra 
leader. 

“It cannot see Mary Anderson, 
as the lovely statue of Galatea, 
come to life a little at a time and 
hear her begin to utter chips from 
her own marble; or awake from 
dreams of so glorious a creature to 
hate the morning paper critic who 
said that the staccato ‘Pyg-ma-li- 
on’ that came with her first breath 
had the ungracious flavor of ‘Pyg’ 
in it.” 

Before the end of a week of 
sight-seeing young Clarke per- 
suaded Manton Marble, of The 
World, to give him a job as a re- 
porter at twelve dollars a week. 
Harry J. Macdonald, an uncle of 
Rudyard Kipling, was the finan- 
cial editor. He needed an aid to 
run errands, collate figures, ask 
questions, and secure information 
in various quarters of the street. 
Selah interviewed plungers, bank 
presidents, even ventured into the 
sacred quarters of the House of 
Morgan, reported a few treasured 
words from the head of the firm, 
valued because he spoke for pub- 
lication so seldom. 

Interviewing had been intro- 
duced by the elder Bennett. Celeb- 
rities weren’t the elusive creatures 
they have since become, attempt- 
ing to come forward by hiding, 
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and hoping they will be found. In 
those days they actually came, of 
their own accord, to editorial 
rooms, and behaved like regular 
human beings. 

**] remember when young 
Edison walked up four flights to 
see us,” said Boss Clarke, “much 
occupied with the problem of 
dividing the electric current so as 
to feed independently an indefinite 
number of incandescent lamps. 
He had about solved it, he thought. 
He couldn’t hear all that we said, 
and when he couldn’t hear he just 
sat and beamed. We liked him 
and we thought he liked us. He 
must have been earning, at the 
time, a great deal more money 
than all of us put together, but he 
didn’t look it. 

*‘Tennie Chaflin, sister of Vic- 
toria Woodhull, came in at least 
once and was enough in advance 
of her times to sit with her legs 
crossed like a man. We thought 
that was going pretty far, but we 
admitted there was something 
piquant about it.” 

No monument marks the rest- 
ing place of the original newspaper 
sob-sister, but Boss Clarke remem- 
bered the first he ever heard of, a 
woman who called herself Shirley 
Dare. ““When Miss Dare bent her 
pale gold crown and clear-cut face 
over an outer office desk, the 


youngsters, you may be sure, were 
alert to shoo far away the alco- 
holics who occasionally infested 
newspaper offices in that remote 
day. Miss Dare was older than her 
secret guardians, as it happened, 
and she was married. 

** Sob - sisters furnished some 
horrible examples afterward— 
horrible samples, that is, of the 
contents of the city editor’s mind. 
If they hadn’t they might have lost 
their jobs. I heard our boss turn- 
ing away one woman who said she 
could ‘go out and work just like a 
man.’ He replied that what he 
desired was a woman who could 
write just like a woman. 

**Printers were just beginning to 
kick at the change in the copy sent 
to them. The new Remington was 
slowly creeping into newspaper 
offices. The typewriters, then, 
bore only capital letters, and the 
printers preferred the worst of 
pencil scrawls. For years after I 
went to The Sun, Mr. Dana would 
not allow the noisy machines in 
the city room,” recalled Boss 
Clarke. 

His first visit to the old Sun 
Building at 170 Nassau Street, 


was occasioned by his handling of 


a news story on The World, after 
being transferred to the copy desk. 
He hadn’t been any great shakes 
as a reporter, and always admitted 
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it. Handling and assembling a 
story, his talents had full play. 
Now he wrote what was called a 
newspaper classic, an account of 
the ride of a milkman down the 
valley of the Mill River, warning 
the inhabitants that the dam of 
the Ashfield Reservoir, near 
Northampton, had broken. 
Charles A. Dana sent for Clarke. 

“When I climbed up the stairs 
and asked for the editor there was 
no mistake whom I wanted to see,” 
said Boss Clarke. “Dana was The 
Sun and The Sun, Dana. Without a 
minute’s wait I was taken into the 
city room, a long, wide, dark 
chamber filled with’ desks; the 
only windows were at the front. 
In a far corner I saw two tables, 
joining. A chair was tipped against 
the wall. There I was to work, 
sweat, plead, pray, and hope, 
helping get out The Sun for thirty- 
two years. I don’t know—did I 
enjoy myself so much that I 
seldom took a day off, or was I 
afraid that the paper couldn’t go 
to press without me? 

*“Mr. Dana’s office was in front, 
off. the city room. The editor 
sprang up, as I entered, from a 
lounge covered with horse-hide. 
He told me, smilingly, that he was 
the only man who ever rested 
about the shop. I felt proud when 
he told me quietly that he had 








heard about my work. Would I 
care to take over the night city 
desk? I replied that nothing would 
please me better. I can’t remem- 
ber if any mention was made of 
salary. I was so tickled with the 
offer I would have worked for 
room and board. However, I was 
paid more than I’d ever dared to 
ask for. 

“Charles A. Dana was a great 
personal editor. Newspapers, then, 
did not have policies, only the 
opinions of their editors. In Dana’s 
case these were always flexible, 
save that he was set against 
machine political rule. His motto 
was: ‘No king, no clown, to rule 
this town.’ 

**His idea was to hire men who 
knew the truth when they saw it 
and heard it. He called a reporter 
‘the eye of the paper,’ gave him 
importance that stiffened his back- 
bone. No matter how important 
the personage who came into the 
office, complaining of errors or 
distortion in a story, Dana had the 
same reply: ‘My reporter has 
proved himself reliable and truth- 
ful. I am ignorant of your qual- 
ities. Unless you can convince me 
you have more of those fine traits 
than he has I will not go into the 
matter.’ 

*‘Why were there no by-lines in 
The Sun? Oh, stars weren’t wanted, 
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so paradoxically enough, we had 
stars, natural ones like Frank 
Ward O’Malley and Edwin C. 
Hill. But Julian Ralph, before 
their day, was the best of all- 
around reporters. He wrote a full 
page of agate on the funeral of 
General Grant, in seven hours, 
using a pencil. Why, Wilbur J. 
Chamberlain dashed off eleven 
columns, in long hand, about the 
Dewey parade.” 

When Selah M. Clarke joined 
The Sun, as night city editor, his 
name soon became Boss Clarke, 
because of his driving power. His 
only interest was the newspaper, 
and thereafter he neglected the 
stage, sports, books, clubs, social 
contacts. He never married. No 
one ever saw him outside the city 
room. 

Before five o’clock in the after- 
noon he appeared, coatless, roll- 
ing up his sleeves, his pale, sharp 
face emerging under the droplight 
over his table, and his eyes darting 
to the assignment sheet for the 
day. He held his finger on the 
pulse of the news from then on. 
When big stories broke he was 
equal to handling them, helped 
by a remarkable knowledge of the 
city and its people; the files were 
never needed, in checking up, 
except in the cases when he called 
the date and page, sometimes the 





column. He handled a mass of 


copy with astonishing speed, and 
wrote heads that clicked quickly. 
There are many tales told of his 
feats of memory, when he sup- 
plied dates, names, places with 
sure knowledge. A one man city 
desk—copy-desk—rewrite depart- 
ment. 

The schoolmaster—though he 
denied it—was strong in him— 
and he has been given credit for 
the development of many of The 
Sun’s “bright young men.” He 
taught by example not precept; 
his failing was that he often scared 
youngsters almost out of their wits 
before they could be taught any- 
thing by him. 

“But you can’t make a news- 
paper man,” Boss Clarke deciared 
to me, stoutly. “If a reporter 
hasn’t the right stuff in him the 
kindest thing to do is to fire him. 
We never took on chaps who had 
training on other sheets. It is 
easier to teach a youngster the 
right way who has no previous 
bad habits to overcome. After our 
young men became valuable The 
World used to steal them away 
from us—by paying larger salaries 
—but they were always sorry that 
they left us. Sometimes they 
wanted to come back but, of 
course, that was impossible. 

“Why do older newspapermen 
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generally advise younger ones to 
get out—before it is too late? 
Perhaps because newspaper work 
dulls the sensibilities. Earthquakes, 
wrecks, floods, wars, become only 
so much news coverage. The only 
happening that really concerns a 
newspaperman is his own job or 
the fate of the sheet. When The 
World ceased publication mem- 
bers of the staff issued a volume 
called The End Of The World! It 
was that important to them. A 
veteran warns a youngster, may- 
be, of the futility that finally 
wrings the life blood out of a man, 
replaces that with printer’s ink. 
After the first couple of years, you 


only remember a succession of 


nights, the birth of countless 
editions—and tomorrow another 
starts all over again.” 

Perhaps that was why, after his 
retirement, Boss Clarke cared to 
recall only his newspaper honey- 
moon, when the dew was on the 
rose, and the bloom, before the 


the function, explained ina letter: 

“If I had a forehead of brass I 
could go to a dinner in my honor, 
but I don’t see how a common, 
decent man could do it, do you?” 

I think it was shyness, pure and 
simple, if rare. 

Serving under him on The Sun I 
found Boss Clarke a pretty fierce 
old party, a bit hard on a lad that 
hadn’t yet had time to learn his 
stuff. Talking to him in his home 
at Canandaigua, New York, a few 
years back, he still called me: 
“Young man!” I worked on the 
staff twenty-five years ago, so that 
was complimentary — but Boss 
Clarke was going back fifty and 
sixty years—that was the differ- 
ence that made the grey hairs 
among the gold seem really 
childish ! —Joun WIitstacH 
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YOUTHFUL BACCHUS 
Ceramic Statuette 


The young Bacchus who so charmingly 


rides his goat across the facing double 
spread is a museum piece, but hardly i 
the stuffy sense of the phrase. He reside 
in New York’s Metropolitan Museum @ 
Art not as a token of the past but as 
tribute to two creative artists of th 
present. They are a man and wife, Mi 
and Mrs. Charles Vyse of Chelsea, 
England. In this traditional center 

ceramic production, their manufactor 
evolves a remarkable variety of piece 
from simple plate patterns to such i 
tricate pr el as the Youthful Bacchu 


Overleaf: 
Tue UNTILLED FIevp 
Etching by Peggy Bacon 


COURTESY ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 


long routine blurred the picture. 
At any rate, after a career that 
lasted from the early seventies to 
the second decade of this century, 
he cared to talk only about the 
early days. In 1917 The Sun 
Alumni Association, headed by 
Chester Lord, held a dinner in 
Boss Clarke’s honor at the Hotel 
Martinique. He refused to attend 
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YOUR DOG’S HABITS 


THE MASTER WHO WONDERS AT HIS DOG'S FOIBLES 
MIGHT BE HARDER PRESSED TO EXPLAIN HIS OWN 


x a 


A poe probably thinks of his 
master just as an extra-smart 
dog who walks on his hind legs. 
Since a dog’s mind is the only one 
a dog knows anything about, he is 
obliged to think of a man in terms 
of dog. Thus it happens that a dog 
never likes to have even his master 
come around and bother him when 
he, the dog, is eating. Much as he 
loves his master, if the man tries 
to take a bone away from him the 
dog might growl. How is a little 
awkward muddle-headed puppy 
to know that a big two-legged dog 
might not want its bone? 

This disposition to growl at any 
other dog near the food supply is 
one of the most deep-seated of in- 
herited traits. At one time, if a 
dog let himself be too easily im- 
posed upon and lost his share of 
victuals, it was a question of life 
or death. Food is less important 
to us than to dogs because we can 
usually manage to obtain food 
when we need it. With dogs, food 
isn’t always so sure. In the earlier 


days of the species, they usually 
had to risk their lives for food be- 
fore they got it. No wonder food 
seems to them of such primary 
importance. 

We sometimes deplore a dog’s 
habit of bolting his food. Luckily 
his stomach is built to digest food 
eaten thus hastily. It had to be so 
in his wild state, that he might eat 
hurriedly while pursued by his 
enemies. Moreover, if the pack 
brought down a large animal and 
an over-polite dog waited to chew 
each bite before swallowing, the 
others would greedily eat his share 
as well as their own. Just as a dog 
learned to eat fast to insure get- 
ting his share, he found it equally 
wise if he had a surplus to bury 
part of it for use later. Incidental- 
ly, when burying a bone a dog 
digs the earth with his paws, but 
replaces it with his nose. This is 
simply because his paws operate 


only one way. He can’t make them 


work the other way. 
—Frep C. KELLy 
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CHILDREN’S HOUR 
Four Etchings by Willtam MacLean 


A PART-TIME artist all his life, William MacLean is 
hardly open to calumny for not having starved in a 
garret. He does well enough on three square meals a day. 
His early art training was more than spasmodic, until he 
settled down to a routine that consisted of attendance at 
the Boston School of Drawing by day and employment as 
a shipyards laborer at night. He was able to relax some- 
what when he joined the art staff of Cosmopolitan magazine 
and later, in 1926, was appointed art director of the 
American Legion Monthly. But bis spare hours still belonged 
to the fine arts, and he continued his studies under many 
masters. Following marriage and the arrival of children, 
MacLean’s interests gradually turned child-ward, with 
the result that he now likes best of all to interpret such 
moppet moods as those depicted on the following pages. 
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THE WEE PIPER 
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THE ULTIMATE KNIGHT 


DEFEATED AT EVERY TURN, CERVANTES WELL KNEW 
HOW TO WRITE A SAGA OF HUMAN FRUSTRATION 





— on a bony steed, a 
gaunt woeful-looking figure 
in mildewed armor; on ass-back, 
a chubby rustic in a squire’s garb: 
a dreamer-madman and a realist- 
fool, one seeing too much, the 
other too little: Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza. For four hundred 
years men have read the adven- 
tures of the knight and his squire 
and have laughed, but they 
have laughed softly, for Don Quix- 
ote seems to wear everyman’s 
countenance and his dreams and 
yearnings touch every sensitive 
heart. 

Cervantes, from whose brain 
they sprang, was himself a dream- 
er. But before that he was page, 
soldier, poet, slave, commissary, 
tax-collector, playwright and nov- 
elist —- and impoverished all his 
life. 

x * * 

Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra 
was born in late September, 1547, 
in Alcala de Henares, a town out- 
side of Madrid. The family was of 


pure Castilian stock with a claim 


to nobility; but the father, a bone- 
setter-apothecary by profession, 
was a poor man. Indeed, little is 
known of Cervantes’ youth except 
that it was wrenched by poverty, 
and that, when he was six years 
old, his father was for a short time 
imprisoned for debt. 

Although raised near the Uni- 
versity of Alcala, he got no formal 
schooling aside from the usual re- 
ligious training. Part of his boy- 
hood he spent at Valladolid. When 
he went to Madrid he may have 
attended a few classes at the City 
School. But in Madrid he was a 
page, perhaps at the royal court; 
here he had an altercation which 
offended the palace and he had 
to flee to avoid seizure and the 
cutting off of his right arm. For- 
tunately, Monsignor Acquaviva, 
the Papal ambassador, of whose 
household he was then a member, 
was bound for Rome; young Cer- 
vantes accompanied him. 

When his patron was made a 
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cardinal the twenty-four-year-old 
Miguel enlisted in a Spanish in- 
fantry regiment to join the Cru- 
sade against the Turk, who was in 
that century the great beast and 
nightmare to western Europe. To 
stem the tide of Turkish aggres- 
sion Spain, Venice, and the Papal 
States had combined forces. 

On Sunday, October 7, 1571, 
Don Juan of Austria, in command 
of the allied concentration of men 
and ships, sighted the Turkish fleet 
in the Gulf of Lepanto off the west 
coast of Greece. More than four 
hundred ships and fifty thousand 
men engaged in this famous bat- 
tle. Though ill with fever, Cer- 
vantes fought heroically, for the 
galley Marquesa, on which he 
served, was at the fiercest point of 
attack. He received two gunshot 
wounds in the chest and a third 
wound which maimed his right 
hand. The Allies were victorious 
and Cervantes could thereafter re- 
fer to himself whimsically as the 
“Cripple of Lepanto.” 

When his wounds were healed 
he enlisted again. He served on 
garrison duty in Naples and Ge- 
noa and visited Milan, Venice and 
Florence. As Miguel was return- 
ing home his galley was attacked 
and overwhelmed by Algerian pi- 
rates. Taken prisoner and held 
for ransom, twice he tried in vain 


to escape. In 1580 he was ran- 
somed and his five years in cap- 
tivity were ended. 

Now back in his native land he 
applied himself to poetry and 
achieved a small reputation as a 
poet; poets, needless to say, in 
that day as in this, were heard and 
not paid. He turned his pen to the 
pastoral romance, a particularly 
cloying medium then popular, 
which always dealt with life among 
imaginary shepherds, and com- 
posed his Galatea. It brought him 
the munificent sum of one hun- 
dred forty dollars. In December, 
1584, he married Catalina de Pa- 
lacios Salazar y Vozmediano, who 
despite her sonorous name, was as 
poor as he was, although eighteen 
years younger. 

He tried his hand at playwriting 
and by 1587 had composed more 
than two dozen dramatic pieces. 
Failing on the stage, he left Ma- 
drid for Seville, where in June, 
1588, he secured a position as a 
commissary in the Royal Treas- 
ury, which was purchasing sup- 
plies to outfit the great Armada 
for its expedition against Eliza- 
bethan England. He went from 
town to village to buy provisions, 
his eyes and ears meanwhile ab- 
sorbing knowledge of Spain. How- 
ever, misfortune continued to dog 
him and he had difficulty with his 
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accounts. Upon one occasion he 
deposited government money with 
a banker whose agents refused to 
honor the draft. 

In 1590 he petitioned the king 
for a post in the Americas, where 
Spain had built a great empire, 
but he was denied. In a literary 
tournament at Zaragoza he won 
three silver spoons for a sonnet: 
he continued to live in poverty, 
although in 1594 he was a tax- 
collector in Granada. For various 
irregularities in his accounts he 
suffered imprisonment, and on one 
of these dungeon stays he is 
thought to have begun the story 
of The Ingenious Hidalgo Don Quix- 
ote de La Mancha. 

He was out of the public service 
in 1598. He continued to work on 
Don Quixote, but how he contrived 
to earn enough to live on is a 
mystery, for he resided with his 
wife, his sister, his daughter and 
his niece; it is likely that as often 
as he provided for them he lived 
on what they earned from their 
sewing. Five years later he was 
summoned to Valladolid to ex- 
plain his shortages as a public 
servant. While in Valladolid Cer- 
vantes arranged for the publica- 
tion of Part I of Don Quixote de La 
Mancha. 

Don Quixote made its first ap- 
pearance in January, 1605, when 


Cervantes was fifty-eight years old. 
It was well-received and was im- 
mediately reprinted in Belgium 
and France. But with no copy- 
right restrictions to protect him 
the book’s success meant no pros- 
perity for the author. For eight 
years after the appearance of Don 
Quixote Cervantes composed little. 
His need was so great and his spir- 
its so low that he came to writing 
letters for illiterates for small fees. 
Yet when his sister Andrea died 
he undertook the care of her 
daughter. 

In 1613 he published his Exem- 
plary Novels, a book of short stories 
for which he received one hun- 
dred sixty dollars. In this-volume, 
too, he showed his skill as a literary 
artist; The Licentiate of Glass, The 
Little Gypsy, and The Colloquy of 
the Dogs, in particular, are master- 
ly narratives that will bear re- 
reading today. The following year 
he produced A Journey to Parnas- 
sus, in which he again fell back 
upon his poetry. Another year and 
he published, unsuccessfully, a vol- 
ume of comedies. 

Despite the reception of Don 
Quixote he seemed in no hurry to 
write the Part II which he had 
promised. But Part I of Don Quix- 
ote had caused so great a stir that 
an anonymous hand produced a 
spurious Part II. Bitterly provoked 
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by this episode Cervantes once 
more took up the narrative of his 
knight of La Mancha. 

The first part of the work had 
been more or less of an experi- 
ment; the second part showed the 
cunning of the master’s hand, for 
he was nearly seventy, full of years 
and wisdom. But he did not even 
live to see it in print. Four days 
after he had penned a dedication 
to the Count of Lemos, his bene- 
factor, he died: April 23, 1616. 
He had joined a religious confra- 
ternity, perhaps to insure at least 
decent burial rites for a body that 
had never been able to afford de- 
cent living rites, and he was buried 
in a convent in Madrid. 

Se @:e2 

Cervantes himself did not real- 
ize how well he had wrought with 
his creation of Don Quixote. He 
had begun to write a comic short 
tale, a burlesque of that same 
chivalry which had fired him as a 
youth; but with humor, sympathy 
and a strange vision he had lam- 
pooned knight-errantry, breaking 
with that tradition in which he 
himself had worked when he had 
composed Galatea. It is not true 
that he “destroyed” feudalism, as 
has often been claimed for him, 
but it is true that with his soft- 
spoken barbs he provided nails 
for its coffin, hastened its demise. 





His imagination soared and he, 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
poor hidalgo himself, rode along- 
side the dreamer Don Quixote and 
suffered with him the pangs of de- 
feat in a world so harsh that only 
the smug can fully enjoy it. In- 
geniously he spun those tenderly 
mocking episodes: the combat with 
the windmills, the scene at the inn 
which Don Quixote thought an 
enchanted castle, the conquest of 
the barber’s bowl, the battle with 
the two flocks of sheep, Don Quix- 
ote against the cats, and the flight 
on the wooden horse. Indeed, he 
injected more song into his lines 
of prose than he had ever been 
able to give his poetry or his 
dramas. Don Quixote was his testa- 
ment, its chief characters taking 
rank with Hamlet and Lear, with 
Pantagruel and Ulysses, and with 
all of that illustrious company of 
immortals. 

“Youngsters read it, grown men 
understand it, old people applaud 
it,’ Cervantes himself said. In the 
end the dreamer Don Quixote was 
vanquished as the author himself 
was vanquished; but his tale, one 
of the first modern novels, lived 
on, a greater monument to Cer- 
vantes, to Spain and to the six- 
teenth century than kings or em- 
perors could have raised. 

—Louts ZARA 
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A PORTFOLIO 
OF PERSONALITIES 









DR. C. 7. DAVISSON 


Ren time you pick up a telephone you come into contact, 
though remotely, to be sure, with the researches of energetic 
Dr. C. J. Davisson. In 1919, Davisson, fresh to the research 
chambers of the Bell Laboratories from a professorship at Car- 
negie Tech, started an investigation of electron scattering. Years 
of prying into the secrets of the atom revealed to him that under 
certain conditions electrons behave as beams of waves rather 
than as solid particles. This discovery turned out to be an im- 
portant one for the Bell Telephone Company and for 93 per cent 
of the phone services encircling the globe. It won serious Dr. 
Davisson a myriad of prizes: the National Academy of Sciences’ 
Comstock Award ($2,300) for “the most important research in 
electricity, magnetism and radiant energy made in North Amer- 

ica during the past five years,” the Elliott Cresson. Medal, the 
Hughes Medal of the London Royal Society, and in 1937 that 

most prized of all prizes—the Nobel award for physics. Sur- 
rounded by a maze of complicated apparatus, Dr. Davisson, a 
lean and peppy 59, continues his eager pursuit of knowledge 
about atomic structure, thermionics and magnetism. Married 
when he was thirty, he has fathered four bright young Davissons. 
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COY WATSON 


WHO IS FATHER, MANAGER AND COACH OF NINE YOUNG FILM ACTORS 


HE inspiration behind that child 

acting you may have cried over in 
Boys Town, In Old Chicago and On Bor- 
rowed Time is Coy Watson. He is fath- 
er, manager, press agent, dialect coach 
and dramatic groom of nine young 
veterans of more than 1,000 movies. 
They have been in constant demand 
despite competition from 1,500 other 
children registered for films. The Wat- 
son family motto is One for All and All 


for One, and acting salaries go into a 
common kitty. Sometimes, though, 
intra-family jealousies spring up. In 
films’ early days Watson rented po- 
nies to studios, played scout and In- 
dian at $3 a day. A studio worker 
himself, Watson encourages his 
brood’s interest in vocations outside 
films, houses them in a nine-room 
bungalow. Mrs. Watson’s only moan 
is the 38 shirts in the weekly laundry. 
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JAMES O'CONNOR 


WHOSE EXPERT TASTE MAY BE REFLECTED IN YOUR MORNING COFFEE 


ig you can taste, say, fifteen varie- 
ties of coffee, allow them to be 
jumbled and on a “blind” test iden- 
tify each correctly, then you could be 
a coffee taster. Experts, of which 
James O’Connor is one, are rare. To 
“taste,” they first inhale the brew’s 
aroma, then take some liquid into the 
mouth and hold it until the palate is 
saturated, finally expelling the liquid. 
This is called “semi-inhaling.” Some 


tasters can work all day; others de- 
velop “thick palates” within an hour. 
Smoking affects some; O’Connor is 
a habitual smoker but says greasy 
foods anesthetize his taste buds. He 
has toured plantations, knows the 
growths and qualities produced in 
every country. Upon his recommen- 
dations some 24,000,000 pounds of 
coffee are purchased annually by the 
impcrting house for which he works. 
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A. MORTON SMITH 


WHOSE COMMUNITY IS 
A CIRCUS AND WHOSE 
SONS ARE ACROBATS 


NE man’s hobby became 

a town’s hobby when 

A. Morton Smith made his 
community of 10,000 circus- 
minded. His fellow citizens 
periodically don paint and 
spangles to perform under a 
three-ring big top, with no 
remuneration but applause. 
The only show of its kind in 
the world, it was organized 
after the town’s little theatre 
foundered with a $300 de- 
ficit. Smith suggested a bur- 
lesque circus. While it made 
little profit, volunteer per- 
formers came down with ju- 
venile fever: they wanted to 
continue the circus and learn 
difficult acts. That was ten 
years ago. Today the Gaines- 
ville Community Circus 
owns its canvas,a menagerie, 
and has more engagements 
than it can fill. Men, women 
and children learn routines 
from a professional retained 
by the town, but performers 
must be non-pros and bona 
fide residents of Gainesville. 
City editor of a town news- 
paper, Smith is director and 
ringmaster of the circus, his 
wife is wardrobe mistress and 
their two sons are troupers. 














CHESTER LAUCK 


WHOSE COUNTRY-BOY 
PROPENSITIES EARN 
BIG CITY DIVIDENDS 


) eee among back- 
woods Arkansas old- 
ters, Chester Lauck early 
p cked up the knack of imi- 
ta\ing their speech. As a re- 
sult of this and a popular de- 
vice called radio, he isn’t 
waitin, for 65 to roll around 
—he ai-eady has social se- 
curity an { race horses on his 
budget. Lwek and Norris 
Goff, as Lum wd Abner, are the 
world’s highe. t-paid comedy 
twosome—m xt to those 
marathoners A).os ’n’ Andy. 
First teamed to «'o a black- 
face skit for ho.ue-town 
charity, Lauck a1d Goff 
*‘went over.’’ Geting a 
chance to go on the a'r, the 
Lum and Abner act, now 
nine years old, was born , ust 
five minutes before th v 
faced. the mike. During the 
first months of broadcasting 
they ad libbed entirely. This 
unnerved their producer, so 
they compromised by hold- 
ing scripts in their hands 
while they blithely went on 
ad libbing. Their daily air- 
shows are still pretty infor- 
mal. Lauck is married, and 
partnered with Don Ameche 
in a horsebreeding ranch. 
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MYRON SCOTT 


WHO INTRODUCED A NEW NATIONAL SPORT FOR AMERICAN BOYS 


| thousand American boys will 
race their hearts out this summer 
to compete in the Soap Box Derby. 
Begun by Myron Scott, it is now an 
international competition, with quali- 
fying races held in 114 cities in the 
U.S., Canada and Canal Zone. News- 
photographer Scott conceived the idea 
while watching boys race home-made 
cars in Dayton, Ohio, and sold his 


newspaper on sponsoring a race. In 


1935, with a new concrete track and 
godfathered by Chevrolet, the Derby 
moved to Akron. Derby Downs seats 
75,000 spectators, draws such big-wigs 
as Gar Wood and Eddie Rickenback- 
er. Entrants must be 11 to 16, are 
limited to a $10 cost in building their 
cars, must receive no adult help but 
well-meant advice. The list of prizes 
includes a four-year paid scholarship 
to any state college or university. 
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A NOTE ON SCHUBERT 


NO ONE COULD HAVE BEEN AS UTTERLY UNLIKE 


THE OPERETTA SCHUBERT AS THE REAL ONE 





Hark, Hark, the Lark 
At Heaven’s gate sings... 
Govuaes is that lark. He always 
—and only—sings. His quar- 
tets, trios, piano pieces, sym- 
phonies of “heavenly length,” are 
spontaneous, effortless songs of a 
lark. With every phrase, he soars 
... never asking why or what’s the 
use. Singing was his first and only 
love. Nothing else mattered. 

His obscurity and poverty, his 
death at thirty-two, the legend 
that he was rejected by Caroline of 
Esterhazy, have combined to 
make him a favorite operetta hero. 
Blossom Time and Unfinished Sym- 
phony have told his story and told 
it badly. They are fictitious ex- 
travaganzas, distorted and untrue. 

Schubert was desperately un- 
happy. He suffered from syphilis, 
lost his hair, had to wear a wig. 
He failed to take care of himself, 
died of typhus fever. Short, squat, 
clumsy, round-shouldered and 
stubby-fingered, he never could 
have been a spectacular, heroic 


figure. According to an acquaint- 
ance, he resembled a cab-driver. 
Noble and perfumed women were 
not drawn toward him as they 
were to Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, and Wagner. Archdukes 
didn’t stand aside in his presence 
as they did in Beethoven’s. It is 
impossible to imagine him being 
questioned in the lawcourts as to 
the legitimacy of a noble prefix to 
his name, and pointing to his head 
and heart, saying, ““My nobility is 
here and here.” 

He had no publicity sense, 
didn’t promote himself. Had he 
lived today, he would have been 
camera-shy. An admirer wrote 
him from Breslau: “‘Procure your- 
self a few alarm-drums in the 
shape of critics who will con- 
stantly talk about you in the 
papers. It will work. I know some 
quite insignificant people who 
have thus become famous and 
popular; why, then, should not 
you merit it in the highest degree?” 

But it was useless. Schubert 
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couldn’t. He lacked Beethoven’s 
push and superb front. He hadn’t 
Chopin’s erotic charm, Liszt’s 
vainglory, Wagner’s showman- 
ship. Son of a Moravian parish 
school teacher, he spent all his life 
among his own class. He was at 
home with his equals, friends, and 
cronies. In a lusty Gasthaus his 
genial good nature knew no 
bounds. Out of his element he was 
lost. He could not hobnob with 
kings and sultans, as Wagner did. 
When he first visited Beethoven 
and the great Titan handed him 
the pad and pencil provided for 
the replies of visitors, he was so 
excited he couldn’t write a word. 
Later, when Beethoven started to 
point out something startling in 
the manuscript of Schubert’s va- 
riations, he lost control of himself 
and ran into the street. 

At their deaths, Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Wagner—most of the 
composers of the first order, in 
fact—were personages. Schubert 
was not. Another Franz Schubert 
was better recognized. When 
Leipzig’s Breitkopf and Hartel re- 
ceived from Vienna the manu- 
script of Goethe’s Erl-King, by 
Franz Schubert, they exclaimed: 
“Vienna? Franz Schubert? Must 
be something wrong here. Franz 
Schubert lives in Dresden; he’s 
the Royal church composer, a 











highly respectable man, aged 
forty-nine; what has he to do with 
Vienna or Erl-kings?”’ 

They sent the manuscript on to 
the Franz Schubert of Dresden, 
and asked for an explanation. He 
replied: “About ten days ago I 
received your letter, in which you 
forwarded to me a manuscript, 
the Erl-king, that professes to be 
by me. With the utmost astonish- 
ment I inform you that this can- 
tata was never composed by me. 
I will make every effort to discover 
who has so discourteously sent you 
this bit of patchwork and expose 
the scoundrel who has so misused 
my name.” 

One reason for the great 
Schubert’s obscurity during his 
lifetime was that he had no pub- 
lisher. Also, he was the first 
bourgeois composer, the first great 
musical figure who was not either 
born within a palace wall or at- 
tached to the person and service of 
some grand seigneur or church with 
accompanying doles and patron- 
age and prestige. Schubert had to 
support himself and did it badly. 
As a boy he had scarcely enough 
food; he often lacked music paper. 
For years he had no room of his 
own; there was not, at his death, 
a sufficient estate to pay for his 
funeral. He was a rotten business- 
man, sold his right to his best 
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songs for a quarter. Always broke, 
he had to refuse, in the last sum- 
mer of his life, an invitation to 
visit his beloved Tyrol. He hadn’t 
the coach fare. 

It would be easy to fill in other 
details of the portrait of Schubert 
as he was, if only for the sake of 
pointing out its startling disparity 
to the figure of the Schubert re- 
created on the stage and screen. 
But it is hardly necessary to labor 
the argument that because a man 
wrote music that was romantic, in 
the best sense of the word, he was 
not necessarily himself a Great 
Lover, or even an _ incurable 
romanticist. In fact, Schubert 
himself would be the first to see 
the utter falsity of the popular 
conception that has been built up 
concerning him today. Most men 
have enough ego to accept as a 
perfectly realistic likeness of them- 
selves a photograph that has been 
glossed over and retouched to the 
gills. But not Schubert. He had 
absolutely no illusions about him- 
self. 

But he didn’t sob about it. He 
was too busy writing music to in- 
dulge in self-pity. “Schubert is 
here,” wrote one of his friends, 
‘well and heavenly light-minded, 
rejuvenated through bliss and 
sorrow and gay life.”’ He had fun 
whistling the Erl-king through the 


teeth of a comb, burlesquing opera 
singers, extemporizing dances at 
the piano and acting as composer 
in ordinary to his friends—‘‘jolli- 
fying,” as he called it, far into the 
night. 

He was a real Bohemian, care- 
less and carefree. There was also 
in his character a natural mixture 
of pride—the knowledge of his 
musical superiority — and diffi- 
dence—the sense of his social in- 
feriority. He was never jealous. 
To him the business of creation 
was always more important than 
the business of gaining perform- 
ance and recognition. He did dis- 
sipate, overdrink, and he had his 
moods of irritability, moroseness, 
and gloom. 

But the pathos of his life was not 
the pathos of a slim pocketbook. 
As with most of us, he needed to 
be understood. “Picture to your- 
self,” he wrote a friend, “a man 
whose health can never be re- 
established, who from sheer de- 
spair makes matters worse instead 
of better. Picture to yourself, I 
say, a man whose most brilliant 
hopes have come to nothing, to 
whom proffered love and friend- 
ship are but anguish, whose en- 
thusiasm for the beautiful—an 
inspired feeling, at least—threat- 
ens to vanish entirely; and then 
ask yourself if such a condition 
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does not represent a miserable and 
unhappy man... . Each night 
when I go to sleep I hope never 
again to waken, and every morn- 
ing reopens the wounds of yester- 
day.” 

Sadness, when it came upon 
him, was a thing of the spirit. Had 
he been as rich as Croesus, he still 
would have written his greatest 
music out of moments of suffering. 
“Grief sharpens the understand- 
ing and strengthens the soul,” a 
fragment in his diary says, “‘where- 
as joy seldom troubles itself about 
the former, and makes the latter 
effeminate or frivolous. I hate 
from my inmost heart the narrow, 
one-sided view of things which 
make so many wretched people 
imagine that what they alone pur- 
sue is the only good, and that all 
else is worthless. 

“27th March. No one under- 
stands the grief or joy of others. 
We always imagine we are ap- 
proaching each other, whereas we 
travel in parallel lines. Oh, the 
misery of him who experiences 
this! 

“20th March. Oh fancy, thou 
inscrutable fount, from which 
artists and learned men do drink. 
Abide with us, though known and 
honoured of few; abide, and safe- 
guard us against so-called wisdom, 
skeleton without flesh or blood.” 


Schubert drank deep from that 
“inscrutable fount.” His strength 
was God-given, not man-taught 
knowledge. He created beauty as 
freely as men breathe. “When I 
finish one song, I start another,” 
he said. And the songs he dashed 
off on the backs of menu cards, in 
the field, in bed, have yet to be 
equaled. There were songs before 
his: folk songs, songs for the 
church, set songs for home and 
concert, but none like Schubert’s. 
The real development of the song 
as an art-form was worked out by 
him as a child with the same in- 
tensity and flow of inspiration 
with which Mozart before him 
laid the foundation of the sonata 
form. 

He was the first to create atmos- 
phere in every single phrase, not 
only in a song as a whole. His in- 
stantaneous divination of the 
latent melody in a text was noth- 
ing short of miraculous. His singer 
friend Vogl would declaim a poem 
with passionate energy and 
Schubert would set down the 
music immediately. 

The father of the art-song, he 
took it on happy jaunts through 
bright meadows, let it linger over 
the rustic bridge and watch the 
busy brook, with the trout flicking 
its tail in the running water. He 
gave it an ear with which to listen 
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to the mill-wheel and the call of 
the post-horn; he gave it a heart 
simple enough to beat with the 
heart of a lover who waited for a 
letter from his beloved. He took it 
on a Winter-Journey, the noble 
anguish of which only youth is 
strong enough to stand. 

No one has treated the passion 
of love more purely. Love with the 
modern French composer is, by 
contrast, usually erotic or it is only 
a cerebral exercise. Schubert never 
knew the eccentric morbidness of 
Schumann’s torturing introspec- 
tion, the decadent neuroses of 
Strauss and Hofmannsthal, the 
sensuous philosophizing of 
Wagner, the pomposities of Liszt. 
This was not his way. Out of the 
air he drew melodies, simple and 
sublime, which today are as fresh 
and undefiled as when he wrote 
them. 

Schubert is the best friend of 
the young music-lover, the open 
door to Beethoven and Bach and 
the rest. After his Serenade, Ave 
Maria, Erl-king, it is an easy step 
to the breath-taking G major 
quartet, opus 161, and the E flat 
trio, opus 100, which the Busch- 
Serkin Trio has recorded. As 
everyone knows by now, there is 
no better symphony for those at 
the threshold of their musical 
education than the Unfinished (of 





which the finest recording is Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s, Columbia Set 
330). 

In Schubert’s art, there is no 
striving, no struggle, and, above 
all, no attempt to become a phi- 
losopher or spiritual titan. Schu- 
bert’s music exists for itself. 

Yet, once his flow of facile in- 
spiration was interrupted, all was 
over. Ends were left dangling. He 
was incapable of mending, or 
forging and welding as Beethoven 
did. Hence, his large number of 
unfinished works. 

Schubert had little technical 
equipment, no solid musical 
foundation. He could not always 
sustain himself in longer works. 
The nice, precise adjustment of 
details of form was not possible for 
him. His was essentially an art of 
improvisation; music poured out 
of him at incredible velocity, and 
he had no time to revise, to con- 
dense. Few of his large instru- 
mental canvasses are free from 
glaring redundancies and in- 
equalities. 

But we should take him as he is, 
the hits with the misses. His 
highest qualities are unique. It 
speaks volumes for his inherent 
gift that he can continue to the 
lengths of his symphonies without 
our wearying of him or his work. 
No other composer attempted or 
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achieved half so much with such 
meagre musical training. 

A good proportion of his 600 
songs, six masses, fourteen string 
quartets, eight symphonies, quin- 
tets and trios, evolved as perfect 
masterpieces through sheer in- 
tuitive force. His ambition was to 
write a successful opera and no- 
body knows the precious hours he 
wasted over impossible libretti. 
He had poetic intuition but no 
literary discrimination. His writ- 
ing for the stage lacks—what his 
songs never do—dramatic inter- 
est. And, unfortunately, most of 
his operas have come to us in frag- 
mentary form, owing to the 
ravages of a servant-girl who could 
find no better fuel to light a fire. 





Two weeks before his death, 
Schubert decided to improve his 
knowledge of his art and sought 
instruction in fugue-writing. Had 
he lived, no one can guess what he 
might have done. The C major 
symphony and the quartet in the 
same key tell of a graver, pro- 
founder Schubert than the singer 
of the world’s sweetést songs— 
music’s foremost troubadour. Are 
they a certain sign that Schubert’s 
sensibility was becoming tougher 
with the stuff called “‘criticism of 
life’? Or was this deeper tone only 
the maturing of his lyrical impulse. 
In either case, his epitaph is right! 
MUSIC HAS HERE ENTOMBED A RICH 
TREASURE BUT STILL FAIRER HOPES 

—CARLETON SMITH 


ACT OF GOD 


Save Frangois Gounop, the 
famed composer of Faust, resided 
for a time as the honored guest of the 
Villa Medici in Rome of which Jean 
Dominique Ingres, the noted French 
painter, was director. The two very 
frequently discussed Italian music 
which Ingres believed to be inferior to 
French music. 

One evening Gounod seated at the 
piano played the music of the first act 
of his Don Juan. “What beautiful 
music,” exclaimed Ingres. “You must 
admit, my friend, that the Italians 
could never compose as well. Only a 
Frenchman has the soul to write such 


music.” Gounod said nothing but con- 
tinued by playing the overture to 
William Tell. Ingres arose in wonder. 
*‘Lord, how magnificent that is! 
Where do you get your inspiration?” 

**But, Monsieur Ingres,’’ said 
Gounod, “I did not compose that. 
Monsieur Ingres,” continued Gounod 
with a smile, “that is music by an 
Italian—by Rossini.” 

“Rossini? That charlatan!” roared 
Ingres. There was a moment's silence. 
“If Rossini wrote that,” continued 
Ingres adjusting his waistcoat, “‘it was 
the only accident that befell him in 
his life.” —Ernest WALLIs 
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TRUE TO TYPE 


FOUR BREAD AND BUTTER LETTERS, EACH OF 
THEM FULLY IN CHARACTER WITH ITS AUTHOR 


<< 


The Dramatic Critic 
Dear Mrs. Jones: 

Taken all in all, the week-end 
party which you threw consti- 
tuted an adequate performance. 
You were admirably cast in the 
role of hostess, while Mr. Jones 
turned in a workmanlike job as 
host. The supporting cast of ser- 
vants and guests left something 
to be desired, and on several oc- 
casions the visitor’s interest bogged 
down because of faulty direction. 
A weak second day was compen- 
sated for by a crisp, if somewhat 
hackneyed ending. I am glad to 
report that your week end would 
appeal to average week-enders. 


The Hollywood Producer 
Dear Mrs. Jones: 

Your week end was the greatest 
in the history of week-ending! It 
was an EPIc of drama, suspense, 
romance, thrills, and mirth-quak- 
ing laughter. It was colossal, 
epoch-making, the supreme ac- 
complishment in hospitality! I 
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wish I could describe it properly, 


but words fail me. 


The Politician 
Dear Mrs. Jones: 

In reply to inquiries as to 
whether I enjoyed myself at your 
home last week, I want to point 
out that my record shows I have 
always been in favor of enjoy- 
ment and good times, for all citi- 
zens of this great land, square 
dealing, intelligent government, 
and adequate forces for the de- 
fense of this country. 


The Editor 
Dear Mrs. Jones: 

We regret that the past week 
end did not fit our present re- 
quirements, but this in no way 
constitutes a criticism of its indi- 
vidual merits. We trust you will 
understand that, due to the enor- 
mous number of visits we make, it 
is not possible to enter into cor- 
respondence with all our hosts 
and hostesses.—ParkE CUMMINGS 











FORGOTTEN MYSTERIES 


As in previous issues, we select a few of those strange 
but true tales which were easier to forget than to ex- 
plain. Throughout all epochs such tales stalk—unable 
to gain acceptance as fact in this workaday world of 
ours, and yet too well verified to be dismissed as fancies. 


H“” paraded the iron rain god 
to no avail, the Chinese citizens 
of Peking sent a hurry call for the 
Tashi Lama of Tibet to come and 
pray for rain. The Europeans of Pe- 
king, scenting a good chance to have 
fun with superstition, practically chal- 
lenged the Lama to deliver. 

With his reputation at stake, the 
Lama quietly performed the ritual. 
Roy Chapman Andrews watched the 


* 


Ww™ hundreds of thousands of men 
and women should suddenly be 
seized with an uncontrollable desire 
to dance, dance until they fell from 
exhaustion, is a problem that calls for 
a complete answer, but such an an- 
swer has not yet been forthcoming. 
It was a few years after the Black 
Death had filled 25,000,000 graves in 
Europe that the Dancing Mania struck. 
It does not appear to have been an 
organic disease, as simply the sight of 
other people dancing would cause on- 
lookers to join in the wild demonstra- 
tion. It was invariably associated with 
great outbursts of religious fervor. 
People put garlands of flowers in 
their hair, swathed their waists, and 


ceremony, then went back to the Pe- 
king Club, ready to laugh with the 
rest. There wasn’t a cloud in the sky. 

At four o’clock clouds began to 
form. At five a downpour began. An- 
drews still says: 

“T wish I could explain how the 
Tashi Lama was willing to gamble 
his reputation on producing rain from 
a cloudless sky. The story traveled all 
over Central Asia.” 


* 


went dancing through the streets. Sex- 
ual and erotic desires were gratified 
without stint or feeling of moral cen- 
sure. Europe threatened to become 
one screaming bacchanalian mad- 
house. 

The priests blamed it on evil spirits 
and exorcised on every hand. Present 
day medicine has vaguely identified 
the phenomenon with St. Vitus dance. 
Modern psychical investigators and 
esoterics have claimed that a flood of 
psychic power, released by the slaugh- 
ter of the Black Death, was at work. 

Will another plague of dancing fol- 
low the more streamlined slaughter 
man has prepared for himself and 
whichattendstheorder“Battery fire !”’? 
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N AREA of hundreds of square 
miles was covered with dead and 
dying tile fish. They showed no signs 
of disease or injury. They had died 
mysteriously—just as they had ap- 
peared mysteriously. 

In 1879 the first tile fish was caught 
off Nantucket by fishermen trawling 
for cod. It was a large fish and excel- 
lent eating. Two years later tile fish 
were being caught in huge numbers. 
Then they died, died overnight and 


* 


ae a years before his untimely 
death, Harry Houdini decided to 
give Sir Arthur Conan Doyle final 
proof that trickery could produce mar- 
vels which would put spirits to shame. 
But what was actually proved, God 
only knows. 

The persons present were Houdini, 
Conan Doyle, and Bernard M. L. 
Ernst of the Society of American Ma- 
gicians. A carefully examined slate 
was hung by Doyle in the middle of 
the room. Five plain cork balls were 
examined, and one picked at random 
was cut open. Another was then placed 
in a pot of white ink. Doyle was next 
asked to walk anywhere he chose and 
write a sentence on a piece of his note 
paper. 

Doyle walked three blocks, turned 
a corner, and wrote on a paper which 
he shielded in the palm of his hand. 
Meanwhile, Ernst stayed with Hou- 
dini to see that he did not leave the 
house. After he had finished writing, 
Doyle folded the paper and placed it 


covered the sea with millions of their 
bodies. For ten years they were un- 
known. Then again one lone member 
of the species was caught. 

By 1902 this fish of mystery had 
again become plentiful. No solid ex- 
planation was ever given as to where 
they came from, or what caused them 
to die. Perhaps there are Lost Atlan- 
tises of the depths, titanic disturbances 
below, of which the surface world sees 
only the dead victims. 


* 


in an inside coat pocket. Then he re- 
turned to the room where Ernst and 
Houdini were waiting. 

Next Doyle picked up the ink soaked 
cork ball and pressed it against the 
slate. The ball stuck to the slate, then 
began to roll over the surface, writ- 
ing the message which Doyle had 
written on the paper in his pocket. 

Houdini said he did it by trickery. 
Doyle said he must have been aided 
by psychic power. Houdini still re- 
fused to explain how it was done. 
Ernst, a top flight magician himself, 
was completely mystified. Houdini 
was reminded that once he had given 
up a mind reading stunt because he 
did things that even to himself 
“seemed spooky.” 

Ernst begged Houdini, for the good 
of his crusade against spiritualism, to 
reveal the secret of the cork ball trick. 
Still Houdini refused. He never used 
the trick, if trick it was, on the stage. 
To the day of his death he never ex- 
plained it. —R.DeWrrr Mier 
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TENNESSEE TITAN 


THE GREAT ANDREW JACKSON COMPETED AGAINST 
HIM AND, NOT UNEXPECTEDLY, CAME IN SECOND 


i 





Ww" Daniel Boone, Simon 
Kenton and George Rogers 
Clark meant to the development 
of Kentucky and the lower Ohio 
River valley, John Sevier and 
James Robertson, intrepid pio- 
neers, meant to the opening of the 
old Southwest and, in particular, 
the Tennessee country. In later 
years the exploits and national 
prominence of Andrew Jackson 
overshadowed the contribution 
John Sevier had made to the civil- 
ization of the frontier. But Sevier 
did play an important part in 
trans-Appalachian development 
and thereby stands out clearly as 
Tennessee’s first leader of distinc- 
tion. 

John Sevier was of French- 
English extraction, the original 
name of the family, Xavier, hav- 
ing been anglicized by his Hugue- 
not grandfather. He was born on 
September 23, 1745—the exact 
date is not beyond question—in 
the Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia in what is today Rocking- 


val 





ham County. His father was by 
turns a farmer, trader and mer- 
chant and always a man of more 
substance than his neighbors. 
When young John was eight his 
father ran a tavern and conducted 
a brisk and profitable trade in 
those two staples of frontier suc- 
cess, furs and rum. 

In contrast to the sons of many 
other backwoods families, John 
received a fair education through 
the efforts of his mother. He was, 
for his advanced schooling, sent to 
Stanton until his sixteenth year. 
This preparation, together with 
his natural gifts of appearance and 
personality, gave him an enormous 
start toward a successful career in 
the back-country. 

The achievements of his earliest 
years remain more or less un- 
known, despite the efforts of hero- 
worshiping biographers to credit 
him with amazing feats during 
the war of Pontiac’s Conspiracy. 
It is known, however, that he 
married at sixteen and at once, 
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with the responsibility of a wife to 
goad him, proceeded to secure for 
himself a fine tract of land. In the 
Shenandoah Valley, he laid out a 
township and, although never re- 
ligiously inclined himself, set aside 
three acres for a Baptist church, a 
site which is still in the possession 
of the same congregation in the 
little village of New Market to 
this day. 

To sustain himself and his fam- 
ily young Sevier raised a cabin 
and warehouse and sold dry goods 
and provisions to white settlers 
and to the Indians of the vicinity. 
Since his wife was about his own 
age here were two adolescents, 
early married as was the custom 
of the day, with youngsters al- 
ready coming, as was also the 
custom of the day, running a store 
in a semi-wilderness, pitting 
themselves against borderers who 
were, often as not, the scum of the 
seaboard and against redskins who 
despised the adventurers who were 
slowly driving them from their 
lands. 

On the credit side of the ledger 
Sevier had a charming personal- 
ity, affability in addition to a nat- 
ural dignity, and an appealing 
straightforwardness in dealing 
with his neighbors. These quali- 
ties, combined with his personal 
courage, helped considerably to 


make hima natural leader in the 
settlements. 
x * * 

Life was never static on the 
frontier. Indian disturbances con- 
stantly tried the mettle of the 
backwoodsmen, young and old. 
Apparently young Sevier was not 
found wanting, for at this time 
Governor Dunmore, for services 
the precise nature of which has 
escaped the record of history, 
commissioned him a captain in 
the Virginia militia. Whatever the 
accomplishments, Sevier in these 
years undoubtedly came to travel 
through the surrounding wilder- 
ness and to be aroused by dreams 
of more distant lands. Like so 
many backwoodsmen he became 
restless and began to move from 
section to section, speculating in 
lands, constantly attracted by the 
horizon beyond. 

As early as 1771 he was elected 
commissioner of the Watauga As- 
sociation and was a member of 
the local court of the Watauga 
settlements, which were located 
north of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains. However, he did not bring 
his own family, nor his parents and 
the families of his brothers, down 
into the Southwest for another 
two years and did not get around 
to establishing a home in the 
Watauga region proper until 1776. 
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The outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War on the seaboard had 
definite repercussions west of the 
mountains. The American back- 
woodsmen in the Southwest did 
not wait to be attacked by In- 
dians and Tories. They organized 
promptly and took the initiative 
in striking a severe blow at In- 
dian power, which had always 
been a definite threat to their 
existence. 

Forces raised by Virginia, North 
Carolina and Georgia pushed in- 
to the Indian country and pun- 
ished the tribes so effectively that 
this part of the frontier enjoyed a 
period of comparative peace. Se- 
vier himself did not accompany 
the punitive expeditions but, as 
lieutenant-colonel in his district, 
he helped organize the military 
forces and defended the home 
settlements in such able fashion 
that he became increasingly popu- 
lar. 

However, when the British un- 
der Cornwallis swept through the 
southern states in triumph and a 
corps of riflemen under the able 
Major Ferguson threatened the 
very existence of the back settle- 
ments, John Sevier and Isaac 
Shelby, another renowned border 
leader, issued a call to the back- 
woodsmen in the fall of 1780. 
Eastward across the mountains 


the western riflemen poured. At 
the battle of King’s Mountain, 
with Sevier commanding the right 
wing, the Americans decisively de- 
feated Ferguson and dealt a blow 
to British hopes of a rapid and 
successful termination of the war. 
x * * 

During the Cherokee Wars, Se- 
vier performed services as clerk 
of the county court and, when- 
ever necessary, led bands of rifle- 
men against the marauding red- 
skin foes. Skilled in the guerrilla 
warfare of the Indian, he moved 
rapidly, daring to invade the Cher- 
okee country, attacking and re- 
treating, forever harassing the 
enemy, never giving pitched bat- 
tle if he could avoid it, wringing a 
victory in every engagement and 
thereby making the frontier safer 
for his people. 

In 1780 the restless Sevier had 
moved again. Three years later he 
moved once more, taking his large 
family—he had ten children by 
his first wife and eight by hissecond 
wife—and settling on the Noli- 
chucky River. Here he built a 
permanent habitation, living as a 
merchant and farmer in a grand 
style for the frontier, hospitable, 
affable and ever-ready to come 
to the assistance of any neighbor 
in need or danger. “Nolichucky 
Jack,” his red as well as his white 
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neighbors friendlily called him. 
No doubt the men who had 
settled on the Watauga had 
thought they were still in part of 
Virginia, but the running of the 
boundary lines revealed that this 
region fell under the jurisdiction 
of the North Carolina govern- 
ment, then perhaps the weakest 
on the seaboard. In its attempt to 
placate the Indians, North Caro- 
lina took action which the back- 
woods settlers considered detri- 
mental to their interests. Always 
separatist in spirit, the Watauga 
people, realizing they could cer- 
tainly expect no help from North 
Carolina, now proceeded to form 
a commonwealth of their own. 
The western counties met in 
convention at Jonesboro on Au- 
gust 23, 1784, selected John Sevier 
to preside, and declared them- 
selves independent of North Car- 
olina. The following year a legis- 
lature was elected which in turn 
chose Sevier as the first governor 
of the new “State of Franklin.” 
Difficulties naturally developed 
with the government of North 
Carolina. Internecine quarrels 
helped the new commonwealth 
not at all, particularly since John 
Tipton, Sevier’s personal enemy, 
led the opposing faction in the 
name of North Carolina. 
Rival governments now strug- 


gled for power within the State 
of Franklin. The Franklin people 
admittedly desired the Indians’ 
lands; the opposition, of course, 
was horrified by such intentions. 
Lawlessness added to the weak- 
nesses of the local authorities and 
finally an open fight between Tip- 
ton and Sevier in late 1787 
brought an end to the State of 
Franklin. 

Sevier, commissioned a briga- 
dier-general of militia, continued 
to lead the bordermen against the 
Cherokees, punishing the Indians 
with brutal severity—permitting 
the murder of several chiefs—for 
which he was justly criticized. 
Only the success of his raids, his 
reputation as a leader and the fact 
that few on the border truly felt 
sorry for the savages, saved his 
name. When he returned from the 
border his foes did have him 
arrested on allegations of high 
treason for his activities in Frank- 
lin, but his friends promptly 
crossed the mountains and rescued 
him. 

xk & & 

During all the years of border 
warfare Sevier continued to spec- 
ulate in land. As early as 1783 he 
was interested in a scheme to de- 
velop the lands about Muscle 
Shoals. Indeed, his movements 
against the Indians were, in part 
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at least, dictated by his desire to 
find new fertile areas. He co-oper- 
ated with several eastern land 
companies and like other frontier 
speculators, did not always escape 
charges of sharp and sometimes 
rather dubious practices in his 
land dealings. 

Like George Croghan he ac- 
quired vast tracts in his own 
name and in partnership arrange- 
ments. So widespread, however, 
were these land speculations that 
land warrants were accepted on 
the border as a kind of currency. 
Indian rights were, of course, on 
one pretext or another, ignored. 
The intrigues at times even in- 
volved questionable dealings with 
the Spanish authorities, their dark 
eyes alert for an advantageous 
deal, on the adjacent border. 

After the collapse of the Frank- 
lin government Sevier served in 
the North Carolina Senate and 
very quickly rose to a position of 
power under the very state which 
he, as governor of Franklin, had 
opposed. He was elected repre- 
sentative to Congress and on near- 
ly all measures stoutly defended 
the interests of his section. When 
the old Franklin region was ceded 
to Congress by North Carolina 
and was in 1790 reorganized as a 
new territory, Sevier served on the 
Legislative Council. In 1793, on 





behalf of the new territory, he 
engaged in his last Indian cam- 
paign. 

Three years later Sevier, still 
a land speculator and always an 
exponent of western expansion, 
was the first governor of the new 
state of Tennessee. Two re-elec- 
tions to the new office followed 
immediately and Sevier remained 
governor until 1801. On his retire- 
ment from office he accepted an 
appointment to help settle a 
dispute over the boundary to 
be established between his own 
state and Virginia. 

The rise of Andrew Jackson, a 
dynamic figure in Tennessee poli- 
tics, now caused a new struggle in 
the state arena. Sevier was the 
older man and therefore may have 
regarded Jackson as another new- 
comer to Tennessee politics, per- 
haps even as a quarrelsome up- 
start. On the other hand Sevier, 
successful Indian fighter and po- 
litical leader, enjoyed fame and 
position, which the ambitious 
Jackson, his military abilities still 
unproven, might well have envied. 
Between these two, unfortunately, 
there arose a bitterness and re- 
sentment that came to becloud 
every issue. 

In the election of 1803 the 
Jackson group charged Sevier 
with bribery and land frauds, and 
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although Jackson’s story, because 
he later became a national hero, 
has been accepted, there is reason 
to believe that Sevier had a 
sound legal defense on his side. 
Sevier won the election, his fourth 
to the office of governor of Ten- 
nessee. But both men, as a result of 
the charges made, indulged in 
comic opera actions with chal- 
lenges to duels being flung about 
freely by the violent-tempered 
Jackson, who took his defeat bit- 
terly. The feud between the two 
continued for years as Sevier again 
was elected to serve three terms 
as governor. 

Leaving the governor’s office 
Sevier was elected to the State 
Senate. In 1811 he was chosen to 
the National House of Represen- 
tatives. 

As the battle of New Orleans 
catapulted Andrew Jackson into 
national prominence, John Se- 


vier’s career was. coming to a 
tranquil end. He had always 
lacked his rival’s consuming am- 
bition and perhaps was more in- 
terested in the West proper than 
in the entire nation. But then Se- 
vier had helped to build and pre- 
serve the West, which was the 
other man’s stepping stone to na- 
tional fame. 

On December 24, 1815, while 
occupied as a commissioner run- 
ning the Creek boundary line, 
John Sevier died in a tent on the 
frontier. 

He had lived a life crowded with 
activity in which he had gained 
the respect of his neighbors and 
a considerable measure of fame. 
He had been a pioneer, a soldier 
and a statesman and his own state, 
Tennessee, might well claim him 
as her first defender and some- 
thing of a hero. 

—Puitre Paut DANIELS 
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Of twigs 


Everyone has a 
and trees 


soft spot in his 
heart for children. 
Sometimes the spot gets a bit too 
soft and too squeamish, and that 
is the child’s misfortune. He be- 
comes the victim of a growth- 
stunting form of paternalism. 

There may have been a few 
such soft-hearted ones who mum- 
bled beneath, and even above, 
their breath during the observance 
of the Children’s Crusade for Chil- 
dren last April. Of course, we have 
all been taught enough about 
propaganda by this time to know 
that such talk as this—labeling 
your opponent a softie—comes 
under the sub-classification identi- 
fied as Name-Calling. But we have 
also been taught that there is such 
a thing as good propaganda. 

Aside from the direct objective 
of the Crusade, the assistance of 
refugee children, there is the ques- 
tion of whether this participation 
in the woes of the world has been 
of benefit to the children of 
America. Naturally, the campaign 
was deliberately planned with the 
idea of making that participation 
as highly educational as possible. 
Was the effort successful? 

The range is too short to give an 
answer to that question here, but 
we do not consider the answer all- 
important. If the campaign was 


successful, it should be waged 
again and again. And if it was 
unsuccessful, it should still be 
waged again and again, but with 
the errors that made it ineffective 
corrected. 

It will not harm the children of 
this country to be given whatever | 
conception of the world of reality 
they can assimilate. We believe 
that it will benefit them im- 
measurably, that it will eventually 
benefit their nation and perhaps 
even the world at large. The pro- 
gram is certainly worth a fair and 
extensive trial. After all, the 
softies had their turn with the last 
generation of American children, 
now in their teens. For an idea of 
how well they fared, just visit any 
college campus and find out how 
many students read the news- 
paper. And of that number, dis- 
cover how many read anything 
but the comic section and the 
sports sheet. 

S22 

Just a line to let you know that 
we hope you will send us a line to 
let us know what you think of the 
second edition of the new gatefold 
spreads, as they appear in this 
issue. Constructive and destructive 
suggestions received with interest. 

x: 2 ® 

The new issue of Coronet ap- 

pears on the 25th of each month. 
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